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Aotes. 


AN IRISH “SAINT” AND AN ENGLISH 
“ MINISTER.”—A LEGEND. 
St. Senan, abbot and bishop, was an Irish saint, 


who lived in the latter part of the fifth century. | 


| veu en songe ce mystére) et tousles satellites se rangerent 


He travelled to Rome and afterwards to Brittany, 
where he contracted a close friendship with St. 
David. On his return to Ireland he founded a 

monastery in Innis-Cathaig, an island lying 
in the mouth of the Shannon. The abbots, his 
@iecessors, were all bishops for several centuries, 
till this great diocese was divided into three, 
tamely Limerick, Killaloe, and Ardfert. So states 
Batler (vol. iii. pp. 110, 111, Derby ed.), who also 
adds that his Acts are to be found in Colgan, 


> ar ; ; - » Qo i. 
602. There is a parish = Brittany, Plou’ Sane, | good advice given him, got into a passion, and blaspheming 
| against the saint, said that neither their St, Sané nor 
. | any other saint could prevent his going next day to the 
the legend is so strange that it is well worth | 


icated to him, and in which there is a curious 
recorded by Albert Le Grand. 


known, although I am sorry to add that the 
Manner it is told by the Breton hagiologist is 
Virulently impressed with the odium theologicum 
( century in which it was composed. I lay 
it before your readers, permitting the author to 


“I shall here,” says Albert Le Grand, “plac 
re,” says we Grand, “place at the 
end of the miracles that God has worked, through the 


yaa the glorious St. Sané, one that is quite recent, | 


occurred in our own time. 


| but 





| he quitted it. 


t himself in all the rudeness and raciness of | 
own peculiar mode of expressing his opinions: : 
pec P 5 P * | crook (crosse) in his hand, and going near to the minis- 

| ter’s bed, he raised the curtains, and having in a loud 


“The Queen Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIIL., king 
of England, having obtained possession of the island of 
Ireland, and having chased away from it the princes 
O'Neil and O’Donnell, who in defence of the faith had 
taken up arms against that schismatical and Calvinistic 
princess, she put forth all her efforts to exterminate the 
Catholic faith in that island, as she had done in England. 
To attain this end, she expelled the Catholic bishops 
from their sees, and replaced them with heretics. Amongst 
others, she sent to Limerick an individual who, on ac- 
count of his marvellously small stature, was named 
‘Bernardulus.’ This pseudo-bishop, visiting his diocese, 
resolved to pass into the island of Inis-Kaha, for the pur- 
pose of making the islanders abjure the supremacy of 
the holy see, and recognise the queen as the feminine 
pontiff in those territories (pour papesse en ses terres); 
this individual having heard recited some exem- 
plary punishments upon those who had attempted to pro- 
fane a land that was under the protection of St. Sané, he 
dared not himself go there, but he sent one of his most 
conspicuous ministers (un de ses plus apparens ministres) 
to compel the islanders to submit to the will of the queen. 

“This minister associated with himself another of in- 
ferier rank (qualité), and, accompanied by satellites and 
soldiers, he passed over to the island of Inis-Kaha, and 


parts of the island, that the next day the islanders should 


| repair to the church of Our Lady to abjure the primacy 


of the pope, and to take the oath of allegiance to the 
queen. All the people, excessively afflicted at this com- 
mand, repaired to the church of Our Lady, invoking her 
aid and the protection of St. San¢, their patron; and 
they were not disappointed in their expectation, for the 
minister, having right well supped, went to bed, and as 
he was beginning to fall asleep St. Sané came into the 
chamber, but without being seen,—du revers de sa crosse 
commence & l’estriller sur dos et sur ventre, le rouillant 
par le lict comme une balle de laine : le misérable sentant 
les coups dru et menu pleuvoit sur son corps sans voir 
qui le chastist si rudement, crie & la force, & l’ayde, qu’on 
le tuoit—a& ce cry I’hoste se leve, allume la chandelle, 
entre en la chambre ott l’autre ministre (qui avoit desia 


au tour de son lict, et le virent ainsi espousseter deux 
grosses heures, 

“The saint having left him, the minister remained so 
broken and bruised that he could not quit his bed that 
day; and thus he was not able to go to the church to 
accomplish his pernicious and damnable design. After 
having dined, some of the most eminent (ses plus quali- 


fiez) persons of the island visited him, and frankly told 


him the punishment had come upon him from St. Sané, and 
they advised him to humble himself, and to seek pardon 
from the saint, and to desist from his sacrilegious commis- 
sion. The wretch (le misérable), instead of following the 


church, and accomplishing the wish of the queen, viz., 
to exterminate the Roman idolatry in the island before 
Mais le misérable regimboit contre l’es- 
peron, for the next night when he was lying in his bed, 
and the other minister in another bed in the same room, 
St. Sané entered, no longer invisible, but surrounded with 
a light that rendered the apartment more bright than if 
it was mid-day. The saint was covered with his pon- 
tifical ornaments—with the mitre on his head, and the 


voice rebuked him for his temerity and incredulity, le 
tire du lict sur la place, et de sa crosse le battit et navra 
par tout le corps: le misérable avoit beau crier; car on 
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ne peut jamais ouvrir la porte ny méme la rompre, et 
Yautre ministre son —- n'avoit garde de le venir 
ayder, n’attendant que l’heure qu’on le vint festoyer de 
la sorte. The saint having disappeared, the chamber was 
entered, and the minister was found lying on the ground, 
all broken and bruised, and half-smothered in his own 
blood. Then, without thinking any more of the com- 
mission undertaken by him, he had himself conveyed to 
his sailing-vessel, and returned with his companions to 
Limerick, where, obstinate in his error, he vomited out 
his soul to the devil (il vomit son dme aux diables) the 
fourth day after his arrival. 


“This chastisement so exemplary, and the news of | 
which was spread immediately all over Ireland, frightened | 


ministers so much, that no one ever after undertook the 
reduction of the islanders.”.—La Vie de S. Sané, §§ xiii. 
xiv. pp. 54, 55, 56. 


A statement, like in many particulars to the 
as is told by Bede of St. Laurence, arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, who having determined 
upon abandoning his see, fell asleep in the porch 
of the church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul: 


“In his sleep, the most blessed prince of the Apostles 
appeared to him, and then, in the dead hour of the night, 
afflicted his body with stripes, and shook his soul with 
severe rebukes—asking him, how he could separate him- 
self from a flock that had been confided to him; or why 
the shepherd was to fly and leave his sheep in the midst 
of wolves. — 

“The servant of God, Laurence, became by these 
stripes and exhortations of St. Peter animated with 
courage, and as soon as day dawned, he hastened to the 
king, and removing the vestment that covered his 
shoulders, he let the sovereign see how they had been 
lacerated by severe blows. ( Retento vestimento, quantis esset 
verberibus laceratus ostendit.)”—Beda, lib. ii. c. 6. § 104. 


The incredulous Mr. Turner, in his History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 146, calls this “a 
simple contrivance” on the part of St. Laurence ; 
the sceptical Herr Lappenberg, in his England under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings (translated by Thorpe), 
vol. i. p. 143, note 4, treats it as a “ device”; and 








80, what is affirmed by Albert le Grand to be “ a | 


miracle ” may, perhaps, be denounced by a modern 
Hiberno-Anglican Pyrrho as “a trick” played by 
some profane Irishman who wished to frighten a 
foreign invader out of the country. 

A difference of opinion may be entertained as 
to the verity of many statements in Albert Le 
Grand; but no doubt can be felt as to his integrity 
in quoting the authorities on which they are based. 
For the preceding narrative he cites :— 

“Un extraict authentique des archives manuscrits de 
Nostre Dame d'Inis Kaha et Kilsenan, au territoire de 
Arnes en Comte de Kieri, Diocése d’Artfart en la Province 
Mommonie en Irlande, et moy transmis par le R. P. 
Frére Vincent Du Val de Sainte Marie, Vicaire Provin- 
cial d’Hybernie, l’'an 1629, et la tradition qu’on a en la 
Paroisse de Plou’ Sane.” 

To this long note I would wish to add a query. 
Are the archives of the church here referred to 
discoverable ? Probably one of your Limerick cor- 

spondents, my old friend Maurice LENIHAN, 
M.R.LA., can tell what has become of them, or 








—————___ 


whether there is still existing in the diocese of 

Limerick any tradition similar to that recorded 

by Albert Le Grand ? Wm. B. Mac Cane. 
Waterford. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
King John (Act IIL. Se. 1.):— 


“Ts cold in amity, and painted peace.” 

Mr.’Collier says— 

“ Why should the epithet ‘ painted ’ be applied to peace ? 
What propriety is there in it, unless we can suppose it 
used to indicate hollowness and falsehood? The correc- 
tion in the margin of the folio, 1632, shows that the ear 
of the scribe misled him: Constance is referring to the 
friendship just established between France and England, 
to the ruin of her hopes, and remarks — 

“*The grappling vigour, and rough frown of war, 

Is cold in amity, and faint in peace, 
And our oppression hath made up this league.’” 


I take it that painted is here used figuratively. 
Conf. Hamlet, Act III. Se. L— : " 


“Ts not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my most painted word,” 





King Henry V. (Act I. Se. 2)— 
“TI will keep my state, 
Be like a king, and shew my sail of greatness, 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France.” 
The corrector of the folio alters sail to soul, and 
Mr. Collier cannot believe that this emendation 
will be disputed. I consider said quite as good as 
soul. Shakespeare uses sail figuratively. Thus 
in Midsummer's Night’s Dream (Act IL. Se. 2)— 
“We have laugh'd to see the sails conceive,” &c. 
In King Henry IV. Part II. (Act V. Se. 2)— 
“ How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort.” 
And in Henry VI. Part ITI. (Act IIL. Se. 3)— 
*. now Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command.” 
And in Antony and Cleopatra (Act IIL. Se. 9)— 
“O my lord, my lord! 
Forgive my fearful sails.” 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 





A Passace rv SHaxspers.—In Knight's Pic- 
torial Shakspere (Comedies, vol. i. p. 225) a pas 
sage in the Comedy of Errors, Act I. Se. 1, 
referring to the jealous decrees of rival commer 
cial states, is compared with a similar passage, 
“by the same powerful hand,” in The Taming f 
the Shrew. But the “powerful hand” was not 
Shakspere’s, but Ariosto’s. The Taming of the 
Shrew was ingrafted upon Ariosto’s J Supposii, of 
which a translation by Gascoigne appeared it 
1566 under the title of The Supposer. The passag? 
in Ariosto is as follows :— 
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“Gli domando onde viene, dove va. 
Vinegia per retornarse nella sua patria, che glié Sanese. 
fo subito, con viso ammirativo, gli replico Sanese! 


£ come vien tu a Ferrara dunque? Egli me risponde, 
E perch non vi debbo io venire ? Et io al lui, Come? 
Non sai tu a che pericolo te poni se vi vieni, quando 
per Sanese tu vi sia conosciuto? Et egli alhora, tutto 
stupefato e timido, si ferma, e mi prega in cortesia ch’ io 
gli voglia esplicare el tutto appieno.”—J.i Soppositi (sic) 
ad Arwsto, Atto ii. Ed. 1542. 

And an account (invented for the occasion) of a 
eustom-house quarrel between the Sienese and 
certain Ferrarese ambassadors is then humorously 
related. W. M. T. 


FrEEMASONRY.—The arguments used by Dio- 
nysus to the sceptical Pentheus in Eurip. Bacche 


| 


Me dice venire da 


(459-480) are wonderfully like what we uninitiated | 


outsiders are told by Freemasons, when we ask 
concerning their craft: — 

Pentheus. “ Whence dost thou introduce these myste- 
ries of thine into Greece ? ” 

Dion. “ Dionysus, Jove’s son, introduced their teach- 
ers.”—Line 459. 

(Modern Inquirer. “ Whence came the secrets of Free- 
masonry ?” 

Freemason. “Oh, they run up to remote antiquity ; 
Solomon was a Freemason, they had the craft at the 
Tower of Babel.”’) 

Penthens. “ What kind of things are these orgies ? ” 

Dion. &/pnr’ a3axxetbroow eid€évar Bpordav.—L. 465. 


(Modern Inquirer. “ What is the secret of Free- 
masonry ?”’ 
Freemason. “Oh! no one but we Freemasons may 
know it!”) 


Pentheus, “ Is there any good in knowing it ? ” 

Dion. “You may not hear it, but it is well worth 
knowing.” —L. 467. 

Again, line 479 : — 

Pentheus. “Do you perform your rites by day or by 
night ?” 

Dion. “Oh, by night for the most part ; night always 
confers solemnity (weuvdrnr’ exe: oxdros).” 

This last answer reminds one of the banquets 
of the Apollo Lodge at Oxford, and of the calum- 
nies (?) of the red-hot poker and drawn sword, 
and shows the resources of mystagogues in all 
ages, PELAGIUS. 

Ferprvanp I., Kine or Sictry, 1424-1494.—I 
have before me an autograph letter of Ferdinand 
addressed to the Duke of Milan, the alpha and 
omega of which have always puzzled me. It 
begins thus: “‘S. Ducha mjo caro patre,” and ends 
with “Scripta de mja Ppria mano In Vare a x de 
genaro lo v’? fillo lo Re de Sicilia.” 

It is directed “ Alo It mjo caro patre lo ducha 
de mylano.” 

Ferdinand succeeded in 1458 Alfonso the Mag- 
Tanimous, whose natural son he was. Had he 


priaps married a daughter of the Duke of Milan ? | 


® was an ugly monarch, false and cruel, and 
caused his people several times to rise against his 
authority. On the seal the king is represented 





with crown on head, sceptre and globe in hand. 
Underneath are the arms of Sicily, and the in- 
scription Ferp. Rex 8.C. P. A. L. 


Hansits or Porr. — Dr. William King, the 
Jacobite Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 
his Anecdotes of his Contemporaries, states that 
Pope hastened his death by indulging in high- 
seasoned dishes and by dram-drinking. This seems 
partly confirmed by the following extracts from 
letters by W. Kent, given in the Appendix to the 
Second Report of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission, & blue-book just issued :— 

“1738, June 27.—Pope is very busy; he last night 
came to me about 8 o’clock, in liquor, and would have 
more wine. . 

“ 1738, Nov. 28.—Have not seen Pope but once these 
two montbs before last Sunday morning; and he came 
to town the night before; the next morning he came 
before I was up. I would not get up, and sent him away 


| to disturb some one else; he came back and said he 


| could meet with nobody. 


I got drest and went with him 
to Richardson, and had great diversion ; he shewed three 
pictures of Lord Bolingbroke. . . . . Another, Pope in a 
morning gown with a strange view of the garden to show 
the obelisk as in mourning to his mother’s death. The 


| son of Richardson and Pope agreed that Pope’s head was 


Titzianesco ; the old boy grew warm and said, ‘ We have 
done our best.’ My service to Mr, Bethell, and tell him 
his friend Pope is the greatest glutton I know. He now 
talks of the many good things he can make; he told me 


| of a soup that must be seven hours a making; he dined 
| with Mr. Murray and Lady Betty, and was very drunk 











| for in the Stamford Mercury, August 25, is an 


last Sunday night. He says if he comes to town he'll 
teach him how to live, and leave off his roasted apples 
and water.” 

C. 


“ WoopMAN, SPARE THAT TREE.” — 


“ Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ; 


There, woodman, let it stand— 
Thy axe shall harm it not,” &c. 
(G, P. Morris.) 
Compare 
"QD ’vep tav Baddywy Trav uarépa peideo xérrew. 
TnAd& 3° Yoxe Spuds wéAckuy. 
Epigram. Grecorum Brodai, lib. vii. 
Francofurti, M.pc. p. 40. 


The oak tree is’ alluded to’in both cases. In 
the epigram it is called the “mother of acorns.” 
The vine is also called the “mother of wines.” 
Vid. Eurip. Alcestis, 760 (Barnes’ edit.). I have 
some recollection that Josephus calls the arrow 
the “son of the bow.” R. C. 

Cork, 


“Darby AND JoAN Inn.”—In Mr. Hotten’s 
History of Signboards he says: “‘Darby and 
John,’ a corruption of Darby and Joan, is a sign 
at Crowle in Lincolnshire ” (p. 79). I suppose, 
however, that the sign has recently been altered ; 
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account of the sale (on August 16) by order of 
the Court of Chancery, made in the cause of 
Blaydes v. Blaydes, of certain copyhold Se geen 
one of which is described as “ The Darby and 
Joan inn, Crowle.” CurHBERtT Bepr. 


Queries. 


Anonymovs.—1. Who is the author of a most 
interesting volume called Testimony to the Truth: 
Autobiography of an Atheist, published in 1848 by 
Smith, Elder, and Co.? I do not desire to know 
if the author be alive, or if the name be a secret. 
2. Again, to whom is ascribed the authorship of 
a small volume of 160 pp. called — 

“ The Elements of Science of Scandal. By the Rev. 
Gulielmo Scandelo, F.S.D., and Professor of Scandal to 
his Majesty the Emperor of China. To which is prefixed 
an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, 
Biographical and Critical. Miller, London, 1814.” 

QO, 

Who is the author of The Gitana, and other 
Poems, who writes under the pseudonym of “ Ariell 
Thorn ” ? W. M. M. 

Britisu Orcutps.—Is there any work which 
contains trustworthy figures of all, or nearly all, 
these plants— such a work as would enable a 


reader to follow and understand Darwin’s Fertili- | 


F, M. 8. 


sation of Orchids? 


topERT Ciive.—The register of the parish of 
Clent for the year 1681 contains an entry of the 
marriage of Robert Clive of Wombridge, in Here- 
fordshire, with Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Amphlett of Clent. In Burke’s Peerage this 
Robert Clive, who was grandfather of Robert, 
first Lord Clive, is styled of Styche; and his 
mother is stated to have been the daughter and 
heir of Martin Husbands of Wormbridge, in Hert- 
fordshire. Can any of your many readers point 
out where the error lies, or reconcile the fore- 
going statements ? VIGORN. 


Eart or CornwALt, 1421.—Who was an Earl 
of Cornwall mentioned in France and England 
under the House of Lancaster, edit. 1855—a work 
by the late Lord Brougham, but without his 
name ? F. F. 


Does BURIED AT THE Foot or Bisnors.— During | 


the progress of making repairs of several portions 
of the ruins of Peel Castle and the Cathedral of 
St. German, it was thought necessary to open two 
of the arched recesses on the north side of the 
chancel of the cathedral, which had for some cen- 
turies been walled up. In both these recesses, at 


some depth, were found the remains of what are | 


considered to be those of two of the early bishops 
of the diocese of Sodor and Man. 
to be that of Bishop Simon, who rebuilt the cathe- 
dral and died in 1245, the remains were found 





In one, said | 








to be in a perfect state, having been embedded 
in some preservative composition. At the foot of 
both these remains were found the bones of a dog. 
Cam any satisfactory explanation be given as to 
the reason of burying dogs with the remains of 
bishops? I should be glad to have a solution 
suggested, and to know if it was customary ip 
early times. 

A tomb composed of concrete is preparing ip 
which the remains are to be placed, and again 
buried in the recesses from which they have beep 
exhumed. WILLIAM Harrisoy, 
Rock Mount, St. John’s, Isle of Man, 


Earty Enetisn Sone.—* The wife of every 
Englishman is blest, says a song of 1596.” (Abou 
in the World, 3rd edit. Lond. 1866, p. 31.) Will 
the author of this volume (I believe Mr. Hain 
Friswell) gratify me with the words of this song 
or a reference thereto ? J. Manvet. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ Tue East AnGiian.”’—This interesting little 
publication appears to have ceased to exist. It 
was edited by the late Samuel Tymms, F.S.A,, 
&e., of Lowestoft. May I ask through your 
columns whether there is any chance of its publi- 
cation being resumed? The last number I have 
is for March 1871. W.E.E. 


An Otp Eneravine.—Having been advised by 
many friends to write to you relative to the merits 
of an old engraving I possess, I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly inform me whether any 
similar ones are in existence. I give you a ver 
batim copy of the inscription : — 

“ The bloody sentence of the Jews against Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the World. London : published Jand 
Ist, 1817, by G. Thompson, Ne 43, Long Lane, West 
Smithfield. This was found at Vienna, in Germany, 
under ground, cut upon a stone.” 

You will doubtless observe how very badly the 
above is expressed; it evidently is intended to 


| imply that the stone, and not the engraving, was 


found under ground, although it would appear 
otherwise. The size of the engraving is thirty- 
six inches by twenty-two inches. 
: ; Geo. Tos. Lasmam, 
85, Gracechurch Street. 


Erasuvus’s “ New TEestaMENT.”— 

“Certainly we ourselves owe him (Erasmus) a debt of 
gratitude for his paraphrase of the New Testament—s 
work which Cranmer introduced into all the parish 
churches in England, not indeed as faultless, but as the 
best he could find for that use, and done by ‘the most 
indifferent writer’ ; and mutilated and moth-eaten copies 
of it are still occasionally to be seen chained to their 
desks.” —Blunt, Hist. of Reformation, 


Can anybody tell me the names of any parishes 


where this is to be found as described above ? 
E. L. H. Téw, B.A. 


Earls Colne, Essex. 
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Tue Graces.—It seems that in very early times 
the Graces were represented clothed or draped. 
Pausanias writes that he could not discover the 
painter or sculptor who first represented them 
saked. Horace, Ode 19, has the line “ Gratia 
gudis juncta sororibus.” Is it known why the 
change was made? Could it have been for the 
pleasure of representing the Graces by the purest 
ideal of female form ? .P 

Ratru Grey, Ese., was appointed in the ninth 
year of William ILI. governor of the Caribbee 
Isands. Can any reader afford information what 
family he was of, when or where he died, or who 
were his immediate representatives ? G. C. 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong? They are on a Wenman monument in 
Witney church, an altar-tomb with Wenman and 
his two wives on a brass. Above his head, in 
brass also, is a curious representation of the 
blessed Trinity. Arms: Nebuly on a chief a lion 
passant guardant. The tinctures, &c., cannot be 
traced. W. M. H.C. 

Lusrration Ceremony.—Mr. E. B. Tylor, in 
his able work Primitive Culture, says, ‘‘ Bloodshed 
demanded the lustral ceremony. ®ineas may 
not touch the household gods till cleansed from 
slaughter by the living stream.” (Vol. ii. p. 398.) 
Did the religious custom prevail among the Teu- 
tonic or Celtic races? If so, will any of your cor- 
respondents conversant with Northern lore kindly 
indicate where information is to be found, or, 
what is better, adduce it? I know all that Dalyell, 
in his Darker Superstitions, says on the subject. 

4. L. 

Newburgh-on-Tay. 

“Tue Diversttre oF Mates.’’—I shall be glad 
to know where the following old quotation is to 
be met with :-— 

“The Queen’s Mate, a gracious mate. 

The Bishop’s Mate, a gentle mate. 

The Knight’s Mate, a gallant mate. 

The Rooke’s Mate, a forcible mate. 

The Pawn’s Mate, a disgraceful mate. 

The _ by discovery, the most industrious mate of 

all. 

The Mate in a corner of the field, Alexander’s mate 

The Mate in the middest of the field, an unfortunate 

mate. 

The Mate on the side of the field, a coward’s mate. 

The Blind Mate, a shameful mate. 

The Stale Mate, a dishonourable mate. 

The Mate at two Draughtes, a foole’s mate.” 

Tos. RATCLIFFE. 





_ Stiver Mepat.—I should feel obliged by any 
information respecting the medal which I de- 
scribe : — 

“Medal silver gilt; size 15. Obverse: In the centre 
achurch, over which, at each end, an angel hovers with 
&branch in the hand. Above the church, in the clouds, 


& group representing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
under the church : 


‘In nom s.8.7T.R8.1.N: Fund. 









Posuit sp qr, 4 Jul. mpcxxvn.’ Reverse: In the 
centre a circle, containing the following: ‘ Est tua siacta 
trias Domus hec: da nomen in Ma! et tua perpetuo 
dogmata pura sonent.’ On a band round the circle: 
*Votum. conss. et senator Ratisb. cum eorum P. T. in- 
signus.’ ” 

Outside this band are ranged sixteen small 
shields bearing arms, eight on each side; in the 
centre at the top a panel, with the cross keys; 
and another at the bottom, with a label, on which 
[ think I recognise mpv1a. R. W. Bryys. 

Worcester. 

[This medal was struck on laying the foundation of 
the church of the Holy Trinity at Ratisbon. There is a 
copy at the British Museum. } 

Morey Famity.—I should be much obliged 
if some one could give me information upon the 
following points:—Between the years 1680 and 
1696, William Plowden of Plowden, Salop, mar- 
ried Mary Morley, co. Sussex. The date of this 
marriage, the date of the death of Mary Morley, 
which must have taken place in or previously to 
1696, as also some particulars regarding the lady’s 
family. DB. Bs 

Parts oF A Penny.—4 Geo. III. c. 2 (1763): 
“ An Act for the granting an aid to his majesty by 
a land-tax to be raised in Great Britain for the 
service of the year 1764.” The precision with 
which pence and half pence are put down is re- 
markable. But what is the meaning of these two 
entries P— 

“For the rest of the county of Southampton the sum of 
17,8721. 5s. and five six parts of a penny.” 

“For the rest of the county of Suffolk the sum of 
68,2111. 0s. 4d. and two third parts of a penny.”—See 
Ruffhead’s Statutes, ix. 81. 

C. C. 


Pierons’ FratueErs.—It is a belief commonly 
entertained among country people in Lincolnshire 
and elsewhere that the presence of pigeons’ 
feathers in a bed or bolster will prevent a dying 
person from drawing his last breath whilst he 
remains upon them. Is the origin of this super- 
stition known? D. 8. B. 

{The same question was asked in the British Apollo, 
1710, vol. ii, No. 93, and received the following reply:— 
* This is an old woman’s story ; but the scent of pigeons’ 
feathers is so strong, that they are not fit to make beds 
with, insomuch that the offence of their smell may be 
said (like other strong smells) to revive anybody dying, 
and if troubled with hysteric fits,” ] 

J. Pike: WatcH-MAKING.— When were watches 
manufactured in London by J. Pike? I have 
lately seen one with a very elaborately engraved 
case of floriated dgsign, the cutting being very 
deep, and the drawing good. Is there any history 
of watch-making or watch-makers ? 

Rosert Youne. 





24, Calender Street, Belfast. 
Consult Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 





Earliest Times, by Edward James Wood, London, 1866 ; 
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Treatise on Clock and Watch Making, by Thomas Reid, 
Glasgow, 1844; and A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks 
and Watches and Bells, by E. B. Denison, London, 1867. 
The name of J. Pike will not be found in the Indexes to 
these works. ] 

Ropinson AND Brown Famitres. — Will some 
of your readers solve a difference of opinion as to 
what are the proper armorial quarterings (if any) 


of Edward Robinson, the grandson of John Brown, | 


mentioned in the appended pedigree, and who, 
having married two wives, had male issue by the 
second only: — 


Ist wife. 2nd wife 
Mary Smith = John Brown = Ann Jones. 
an only ld 
and beiress 
! 
Join Robinson=Mary Brown. Tryphena. James. Vernon. Richard 


Edwd. Robinson. 

I am aware that modern opinions may be found 
on the point, but it would be more satisfactory to 
learn that they represent the opinions of those 
who wrote on heraldry at times when the use of 
coat armour was under proper regulations and 
treated with respect, and when persons were not 
invited to “send name and county, and a fee of 
5s. for search and sketch.” E. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Sanypys Famtiy.—Sir Richard Sandys of North- 
borne Court, co. Kent, married twice (vide Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Baronetage, 1844), leaving 
daughters, but it does not say by which wife he 
had these daughters, nor how many there were, 
and only mentions two. Now I have evidence in 


his death, May 2, 1726, he had three surviving 
daughters, but nothing to prove whether his first 
wife, Miss Ward, or his second wife. Miss Rolle, 


much obliged to any of your readers who would 
kindly give me this information. I should also 
be glad to know the Christian name of his third 
daughter: one, Priscilla, married her cousin Henry 


Sandys of Down Hall, co. Kent, and he became | 


possessed of Northborne by this marriage. They 
had an only son, Richard Sandys, who married 


April 22, 1746, Susan Crayford Taylor (of which | 


3urke only gives two sons as issue, 
whereas there were eight children :—Herbert, 
“died young”; Rev. Richard, son and heir; 
Charles, “ Lieut. R.N.” ; Henry; William, mate in 
the E. I. C. service; Edwin Humphry; James; 
and Susan, married to Henry Godfrey Faussett of 
Heppington in Nackington, co. Kent, Dec. 21, 
1779. We know by Burke what became of Rev. 
Richard and Edwin Humphry, but I should be 
glad to know if none of the other brothers married 
and had families). Another daughter, Anne, mar- 
ried Charles Pyott, and by this marriage there 
was an only child Anne, who married Robert 
Thomas Pyott, of Hull, merchant, May 2, 1760. 


marriage 





| I do not know what became of the third daughter, 


| or what her name was. 
Duptry Cary Etwes, F.S.A, 
South Bersted, Bognor, Sussex. 


Lapy Strxessy.— Who was Lady Slingsby, 
who appears among the actresses in Lee's Plays, 
3 vols. 12mo, 1734? F.F 

[ Lady Slingsby was a professional actress, who played 

under the name of Mrs. (probably J/iss) Mary Lee, from 
| about 1672 to 1680. After this date she is called Lady 

Slingsby, and she played under this title for about five 

years, when she seems to have quitted the stage, She 
| survived her husband, for “ Dame Marv Slingsby, widow, 
of St. James’s parish, was buried at Pancras, March 1, 
1693-4,” A selection of her characters is given in Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage, i. 449. Consult “N. & (.” 
24 §. iii. 378. ] 


Joun Swirt.—Hannah Swift, daughter of Dean 
Swift by his wife Elizabeth Lental, married 
a certain John Swift. Nothing further is said 
about him in the pedigree in Monk Mason's His- 
tory of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin 
(p. 227). I am very anxious to know who this 
John Swift was, where he lived, and the names 
of the issue of the marriage. 

'  Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Lorps Upsatt or Upsatt.—Can you tell me 
the family name of this extinct barony? The 
arms were—Ar. a cross sa. fretty or. 

EBORACTM. 


History or Co. WestmoriANnpd.—Is there any 


. . . | hie , ; a , > 2 yrepe ion ? 
my possession which proves that at the time of | history of this county now in preparation 


Nicholson and Burn’s is too old and not suffi- 
ciently reliable. There are ample materials for 
such a work, and an illustrated volume upon the 


“1? - sansions. families. &c.. of that shire would be 
was tbe mother of his children; and I should be | old mansions, families, Xc., of that shire would b 


very ucceptable. NrIMgop. 


Replies. 


MAC-MANUS PEDIGREE: CHARLES MAGUIRE: 
“ ANNALS OF ULSTER.” 
(4* 8S. viii. 145.) 

Since the insertion of my note on Cathal Oge 
Mac- Manus, or Cathal Mac-Manus Maguire, as he 
is frequently called, I have been through 0’ Dono- 
van’s Annals of the Four Masters, and find ther 
give many other interesting particulars of both 
himself and family in addition to those to which 
the editor has so kindly drawn attention. Pre- 
ceding my query, I find another on the injustice 
done to the ancient sept of which Cathal Oge 
Mac-Manus was a member, by the pedigrees 
which have been lately printed in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica (M. S. i. 161-8) not 
giving in some cases dates, and in others being 
without both chronology and the wives of the 
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different individuals mentioned. It may, there- 
fore, be as well, as both queries relate to a certain 
extent to the same subject, for me to throw a 
little light on both in one note; but before doing 
so I would call attention to the fact that at the pre- 
sent time it would be difficult indeed to call to one’s 
aid, in the elucidation of the history of the sept, 
one of the most necessary helps to the proving of 
its antiquity—I mean the to-be-regretted absence 
of monumental memorials chiefly owing to the 
Vandalisms perpetrated during the present cen- 
tury on two of the old burial-grounds of the 
family in the county Fermanagh: 1. At Lisgool 
Abbey the proprietor utilised the gravestones and 
other monuments by making a landing-stage of 
them from the lake to his house! the dust and 
bones of the ancient inhabitants he threw into 
Lough Erne. Could barbarism go further? The 
descendants of the former possessors were forcibly 
driven out of their homes and birthrights ; while 
living it was penal (vide The Confiscation of 
Ulster ; and Ireland, its Scenery, Character, §c., by 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall) to exist on their native 
property, and when dead their ashes and those of 
their ancestors were not allowed to remain en- 
tombed in that soil which had given them birth 
and had been their last home. The sacredness 
of the grave was broken into to mark the badge 
of conquest and confiscation. 2. At Cleenish it 
was not quite so disgraceful, but even there bad 
enough. Another has written— 

“Alas for ecclesiologists! its walls [i. e. of the monas- 
tery] were removed as building materials for the fort on 
Cole's Hill.” The fort is “a portion of the monument 
erected at Enniskillen in honour of General the Honour- 
able Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, G.C.B.” 

The remains of the monastic house on which 
the Maguires, Princes of Fermanagh, bestowed so 
many noble gifts, which holy St. Sinnell founded, 
and in which he laboured on his mission of peace 
towards men, are now made to exemplify one of 
the deadliest curses of humanity—war and its 
attendant horrors, and the glorification of a mem- 
ber of that race which holds the estates, and bears 
the title which belonged to its ancient proprie- 
tors—the Maguires, Barons of Enniskillen. 

Fortunate it is, although their graves are de- 
secrated and their monuments destroyed, that the 
Mac-Manuses and Maguires have left many native 
iwonastic records, such as The Annals of Ulster— 
of the Four Masters—of Clonmacnoise—the Leabhar- 
Gabhala (which was compiled at Lisgool under 
the patronage of Brian Roe Maguire, first Baron 
of Enniskillen)—The Annals of Lecan, &c. &c. 
which give a continuous chronological history of 
these septs and the other important native Irish 
families to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Even though they do not show in every instance 
the alliances, yet they are sufficient proofs and 
auswer to any scepticism which may arise as to 











the genuineness of their history. Perhaps-these 
annals may not be considered by many equal to the 
English Heraldic Visitations, yet they are more dis- 
tinct, and quite on an equality in clearness and 
authenticity with Froissart’s or Monstrelet’s Chro- 
nicles. How many of the genealogies in the Visit- 
ations and Heralds’ College give twelve or twenty 
generations without chronology or marriages, and 
still their validity is not questioned? They are 
universally held as reliable, and why then should 
not the same be allowed to those Irish records and 
manuscript volumes of pedigrees which are in the 
custody of the Irish heralds? Surely their gene- 
alogists are as little open to the charge of forging 
pedigrees as the English ; and when genealogies, 
such as O’Ferrall’s for instance, have been com- 
piled, they have been doubtless certified by refer- 
ence to charters and authentic records of all 
kinds. I await actual proofs, not vague insinua- 
tions of non-antiquity or non-satisfactory verifica- 
tion, before I write placet. 

As to the Mac-Manus family, there can be no 

doubt of the antiquity of both septs; the one of 
Tir Tuathail, co. Roscommon, and the other of 
Senat or Baile-mic-Maghnusa, Lough Erne, co. 
Fermanagh, both distinct; one descended from 
the O’Connors, the other from the Maguires. 
These facts are clearly proved in The Annals of 
the Four Masters again and again, not only in the 
text, which is full of entries relating to them, 
but in Dr. O’Donovan’s notes. Dr. O’ Donovan, 
writing of Matthew Mac-Manus, who died a.p. 
1342, and who was quaintly described by the 
annalists as— 
“a general and wealthy brughaidh [farmer] who never 
rejected the countenance of man whether mean or 
mighty,” states that, “according to the Dublin copy of 
The Annals of Ulster, he dwelt on Lough Erne, The 
head of the family of Mac-Manus of Fermanagh had his 
residence at Belle Isle, in Upper Lough Erne, which is 
still called Bally Mac-Manus by the natives. This 
family is a branch of the Maguires, and is to be distin- 
guished from Mac-Manus of Tir-Tuathail, who descended 
from Manus the son of Turlough More O’Conor, monarch 
of Ireland,” 

This Matthew was great-grandfather of Cathal 
Oge Mac-Manus the annalist, whose father, Cathal 
Mac-Manus, “ who kept a house of general hospi- 
tality, died” in 1433; and his son Cathal Oge 
Mac-Manus was in that year by O'Neill, Prince 
of Tyrone, and Maguire, Prince of Fermanagh, 
“installed in his place—i. e. as chief of that sept 
of the Maguires who had assumed the surname 
of Mac-Manus, the chief of whom had his resi- 
dence at Senat Mic Maghnusa, now Belle Isle.” 
The death of Cathal Oge Mac-Manus is thus re- 
corded in 1498 :— 

“* Mac-Manus of Seanadh—i. e. Cathal Oge, the son of 
Cathal, son of Gilla-Patrick, son of Matthew, &c., a man 
who had kept a house of genggal hospitality, a biatach at 
Seanadh-Mic-Manus, a canon chorister in Armagh and 
in the bishopric of Clogher, parson of Inis-Cavin, deacon 
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of Lough Erne, and coadjutor of the Bishop of Clogher 
for fifteen years before his death, the repertory of the 
wisdom and science of his own country, fruitful branch 
of the canon, and a fountain of charity and mercy to the 
poor and the indigent of the Lord—he it was who had 
collected together many historical books, from which he 
had compiled the historical book of Baile-Mic-Manus for 
his own use—died of galar breac [the smallpox] on the 


tenth of the Calends of April, which fell on a Friday, | 


and in the sixtieth year of his age.” 


And in another place (The Annals of Ulster) :— 
“ Anno Domini 1498. A great mournful news through- 
out all Ireland this year, viz. the following : 
Macguire died this year—i, e. Cathal Oge, the son of 
Cathal, son of Cathal, son of Gilla-Patrick, son of Mat- 
thew, &c. 


Mac-Manus | 


The Annals of the Four Masters under the years 
A.D. 1315-6-8, 1320, 1368, 1379, 1382, 1388; 4p, 
1411, 1439, 1441, 1460-9, 1480-5-6-7, 1490-4-8 
A.D. 1501, 1514, 1518, 1527-9, and 1531; also, 
anté, under “Maguire and O’Connor,” and likewise 
to the other Irish annals, where I feel confident 
sufficient will be found to allay any misappre- 
hensions on the subject. SouTHERN Woop, 
P.S. The sept of Mac-Manus O’Conor of Tir- 
Tuathail and Carbury, co. Sligo, in the province 
of Connaught, is set forth with the other inde- 
pendent Irish clans in an official document of the 


| year A.D. 1515 preserved in the English State 


He was a biatach at Seanadh, a canon cho- | 


rister at Armagh and in the bishopric of Clogher, and | 


dean of Lough Erne, and parson of Inis-Caein in Lough 
Erne, and the representative of a bishop for fifteen years 
before his death. He was a precious stone, a bright gem, 
a luminous star, a treasury of wisdom, and a fruitful 
branch of the canon, and a fountain of charity, meekness, 
and mildness ; a dove in purity of heart, and a turtle in 
chastity ; the person to whom the literati and the poor, 
and the destitute paupers of Ireland were most thankful ; 
one who was full of grace and of wisdom in every science 
to the time of his death—in law, physic, and philosophy, 
and all the Gaelic sciences ; and one who made, gathered, 
and collected this book from many other books. He 
died of galar breac [the smallpox] on the tenth of the 
Calends of April, being Wednesday, lx° anno etatis sue. 
And let every person who shall read and profit by this 
book give a blessing on the soul of Mac-Manus.” 


Dr. O’Donovan gives this note in The Annals of 
the Four Masters :-— 


“The following table will shew the- relationship be- 
tween Mac-Manus of Senat and the chiefs of Fermanagh : 


1. Don Maguire, first of that family who became chief of 
Fermanagh, died 1302. 


| 
2. Manus aquo Mac-Ma- 


2. Gilla-Isa. 
| nus, 
8. Donnell. 
8. Gilla-Patrick. 
4. Don. 


| 
| 4. Matthew. 
5. Flaherty. | 
5. Gilla-Patrick. 


| 
6. Hugh Roe. | 
6. Cathal. 
7. Philip na Tuaighe. 
7. Cathal Oge, compiler 

8. Thomas More, ancestor of The Annals of Ulster. He 
of the Baron of Enniskil- had several lecitimate sons, 
len and of the Maguires of though apparently in Holy 
Tempo. Orders. 
From Thomas Oge, the first son of this Thomas More 
(No. 8), Conor Maguire, the second Baron of Enniskillen, 
who was executed at Whitehall in 1642, was the fourth 
in descent; and from Philip his second son, the late 
Cuconnaught, or Constantine Maguire of Tempo, who 
was murdered in the county of Tipperary in the year 
1834, was the tenth in descent.” 


In conclusion, space not allowing me to write 
more fully on these matters, I would refer M. S. S. 
to the notices of the Mac-Manuses chronicled in 


Paper Office. 


HEW SCOTT'S “FASTI ECCLESLEZ 
SCOTICAN ®.” 


(4" S. viii. 119.) 


I hardly think that, if you had had an opportu- 
nity of examining Dr. Scott’s Fasti Ecclesia Scoti- 
cane, you would have spoken of Wood’s Athene 
Ovxonienses or Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica 
as “similar works.” Their object and their 
method are altogether different. Dr. Scott’s de- 
sign is “to present a comprehensive account of 
the succession of ministers in the Church of 
Scotland since the period of the Reformation,” 
and in doing this he takes up each parish in sue- 


| cession, and gives a complete list of the ministers 


of that parish down to the present day, adding such 
“ notices of their lives, writings, and families as 


| may prove useful and interesting to the biogra- 


pher, the genealogist, and the historian.” If, 
therefore, any one wishes to know the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of any parish, and the names of its 
clergymen, he has but to turn to the parish and 
he will at once find what he wishes, while the re- 
ferences to the works and authorities on which 
the statements in the text are based will, if it is 
desired to prosecute the inquiry further in regard 
to any individual clergyman, put him ina position 
to do so. And if, on the other hand, the name of 


| any clergyman is known, and the parish in which 


| he laboured 





is sought, the full and accurate 
indexes will at once give the inquirer the wished- 
for information. 

Neither Wood’s nor Archdeacon Cotton's work 
affords this information. Wood’s Athene and 
Fasti is altogether a university work, and in no 
sense a parochial one, while even in regard to the 
university it comes down only to the year 1699. 
It would be impossible from it to make out the 
succession of clergymen in any parish in England. 
Indeed it does not profess to give the history of 
all who had their education at the university of 
Oxford, but only of the more distinguished men, 
such as bishops, writers, &c. &c.; so that while 
many who were clergymen but not distinguished 
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jn any way are not named, many who distin- 
ished themselves in other fields are included. 

The same remarks apply to the Athene Canta- 
Cooper, the two volumes of which (all, I think, 
that are published) extend only from 1500 to 
1609. This, like Wood’s, is a purely university 
work. 

Dr. Cotton’s work is no doubt more akin to 
that of Dr. Scott, being an altogether ecclesias- 
tical one. Still its plan and object are altogether 
different, for while Dr. Scott gives a list of the 
clergymen of every parish in Scotland from the 
time of the Reformation till the present day, 
Dr. Cotton confines himself to cathedral digni- 
taries, the title of his work being The Succession 
of the Prelates and Members of the Cathedral 
Bodies of Ireland. It does not, therefore, go 
beyond bishops, deans, canons, and prebendaries, 
and can hardly therefore be put in the same class 
as Dr. Scott’s Fasti. (You say there are five 
yolumes of Dr. Cotton’s Fastt. I have been able 
to see only four volumes—one to each of the four 
provinces of Ireland ; that devoted to the province 
of Munster being “the second edition corrected 
and much enlarged.” What is the fifth volume 
devoted to?)* 

I have, however, since I put the question in 
“N, &Q.,” had my attention directed to an ex- 
cellent and most laborious work, which does for 
the diocese of London up to 1700 what Dr. Scott 
has done for the church of Scotland up to the 
present day. It is entitled— 

“Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense. 
An Ecclesiastical Parochial History of the Diocese of 
London, containing an Account of the Bishops of that 
See from the first Foundation thereof. Also of the Deans, 
Archdeacons, Dignitaries, and Prebendaries from the 
Conquest; and lastly, of the Several Parish Churches as 
well Exempt as not Exempt within the limits of that 
Diocese, and of their Patrons and Incumbents, and also 
of the Endowments of the Several Vicarages, and like- 
wise of the Several Religious Houses that were within 
the same, continued to the Year 1700, in an alphabetical 
order. By Ric. Newcourt, Notary Public, one of the 
Procurators General of the Arches Court of Canterbury, 
who lately executed the Office of Principal Registrary 
of the said Diocese for near 27 Years.” 2 vols. fol. Lon- 
don, 1708-10. 





This elaborate work is in two large volumes; 
the first, of 978 pages, comprising all London and 
Middlesex, with the parts of Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire to the said diocese belonging ; 
the second, of 690 pages, comprising all the county 
of Essex. There is an excellent index of names 
and places. I presume there is no new edition 
of this work carrying it down to the present day. 
8 any other English diocese possess a similar 
work ? ’ 

I should imagine that in some of the English 


[* To Supplement and General Indexes. ] 


ienses by Charles Henry Cooper and Thomson | 





county histories lists are given of the succession 
of clergymen in the various parishes. At all 
events this is the case in some of our Scottish 
county histories; as, for example, in Shaw’s His- 
tory of Moray. Still the information given in 
such a book is very meagre when compared with 


| that contained in such a work as Dr. Scott’s 


Fasti, which is, I think, altogether unique in 
ecclesiastical literature. Tuomas Gorpon. 





LonGEvity anp Lenetu oF INcUMBENCY OF 
CLERGYMEN IN THE CuvuRCH oF ScotTLanp (4 §, 
viii. 119.)—I find that in my article on the above 
subject 1 omitted a very remarkable case of a 
parish occupied for a very long time by the mem- 
bers of one family, viz. that of Eddleston (Fasti, 
i, 241), the cure of which was filled for 159 years 
(from 1697 to 1856) by four members of the same 
family—father, son, grandson, and great-grandson 
in succession. 

Rev. James Robertson (descended from the 
family of Struan) was ordained June 9, 1697, and 
died November 6, 1747, in his seventy-seventh 
year and fifty-first of ministry. 

Rev. Alexander Robertson, his son, was or- 
dained assistant and successor July 16, 1735, and 
died February 16, 1773, in his sixty-third year 
and thirty-eighth of ministry. 

tev. Dr. Patrick Robertson, his son, was ordained 
March 10, 1774, and died May 3, 1822, in his 
seventy-fourth year and forty-ninth of ministry. 

Rey. Dr. Patrick Robertson (second), his son, 
was ordained assistant and successor April 15, 
1820, and died April 14, 1856, in his sixty-third 
year and thirty-seventh of ministry. 

I may add that the living is not in the hands 
of the family. The patronage belongs to the 
Elebank family. TnHomas GorDON. 


LONGEVITY AND LENGTH oF INCUMBENCY OF 
Two Mrnisters In THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcn.—Referring to Dr. Gorpon’s paper in 
“N. & Q.” for August 12, 1871, I am induced to 
send the following particulars of two cases of 
longevity and length of incumbency which have 
occurred in the Irish Presbyterian Church :— 

1. Rey. John Lewson was ordained minister of 
Cairncastle, co. Antrim, in 1728, and continued 
such till 1803, so that he was for seventy-five 
years incumbent of that parish. He was ninety- 
seven years of age when he died, and during his 
entire lifetime he never had one hour’s illness, as 
I have been told by his granddaughter, who is 
still living, and who remembers him well. When 
Mr. Lewson was eighty-six years of age he 
preached an ordination sermon, which was after- 
wards printed, and which still testifies to the 
mental vigour of the preacher as its energetic de- 
livery did to his unimpaired physical powers. I 
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have also another sermon of Mr. Lewson’s in MS. 
which, as appears from marks on the back of it, 
‘was preached in what is now my pulpit in Larne 
in the year 1798, when the preacher was ninety- 
two years of age. 

2. Rev. John Bankhead was ordained in Bally- 
carry, co. Antrim, in 1763, and continued minister 
of that parish till 1833, so that his incumbency 
lasted seventy years. Mr. Bankhead, like Mr. 
Lewson, was ninety-seven years of age when he 
died. He was twice married, and had altogether 
twenty-two children, of whom nineteen arrived at 
maturity. 

With respect to the parish of Ballycarry, I may 
add that up to the date of Mr. Bankhead’s death 
four successive ministers had served it for a 
period of two hundred and twenty years, being an 
average ministry to each of fifty-five years. These 
days and ministries are gone. CLAssoN PoRTER. 


MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
(4 S. vi. vii. passim; viii. 10, 96.) 

Since my last communication in reference to 
this subject, which you did me the honour to 
insert (vii. 245), many words (even bitter words) 
have met our eyes which have passed between 
F. C. H. and Mr. Water; each of them so 
strongly insisting upon his own (may I be par- 
doned for using the expression) “theory,” that he 
will scarcely allow his opponent any knowledge 
whatever about it. F. C. H. remains confident 
that the painting represented the death of the 
Blessed Virgin, and to his own satisfaction iden- 
tifies most of the attendant personages; while 





Mr. WALLER is equally persistent in his applica- | 


tion of it to the legend of St. Mary Magdalene. 
It is not my purpose to interfere in this contro- 
versy, nor am I going to say anything in the sup- 
port of the hypothesis advanced by myself (vi. 


577), because that was founded upon the assump- | 


tion, not only that the object held over the head 
of the bed was an heraldic shield, but that such 
shield had a charge upon it something like that 
represented in the lithograph; although I have 
reason to believe that Dr. Rock, who is reported 
to have described the painting as “representing a 
ceremony in the dake of a dead person,” still 
adheres to that opinion; but now the wordy war 
seems laid to sleep, it may not be ill-timed if I 
am permitted again to address you upon some of 
the details in the engraving, as to the accuracy of 
which doubts have arisen. 


For the purpose of satisfying myself upon some | 


of these controverted points, the original not 
being in existence, I went to the artist, Mr. Win- 
ter of Norwich, who made the drawing from 
which the print was taken; and having examined 
that drawing, and heard Mr. Winter's own ob- 





servations, what I have to say may afford a little 
light upon a subject environed with such difficul- 
ties and enveloped in so much mystery: for, as 
one of your correspondents truly remarks, the 
smallest details are important. Mr. Winter as- 
sures me that, although the lithographer has 
taken some liberties with his drawing, the general 
accuracy of the printed copy * may be relied upon, 
He asserts that all the painting was contempo- 
raneous; but I must confess the style of the 
ornamentation at the bottom supports Mr. Wat- 
LER’S allegation, that it was part of an earlier 
decoration ; in which case the painter, finding it 
to his hand, made use of it to represent the side 
of a bed, or, according to Mr. WALLER, a carved 
tomb (we will call it a bed), upon which the 
body of the dead person is recumbent. Over it is 
spread a paned coverlid ; a linen cloth, apparently 
ornamented with a cross, being thrown over the 
head of the corpse and hanging over the back of 
the bed. This Mr. WALLER considers to be a 
draped altar; and what I have called a coverlid, 
F. C. H. says is an upright screen painted in 
diaper. For my own part I think the apparent 
stiffness of this arose from the painter being un- 
able to represent the pattern in folds. It is an 
argument, however, in favour of the entire paint- 
ing being of the same date, that the arched recess 
was evidently made in the wall for the express 
purpose of receiving it. The object behind the 
head of the bed, which F. C. H. mentions as 
looking “like a pedestal, which may have sup- 
ported a lamp or chafing dish,” and Mr. WattEr 
as resembling “a stump of a tree of a bright red 
colour,” appears in the drawing more like the 
drapery of the lower part of a human figure 
standing there; the other portions of which were 
destroyed from the disintegration of the colouring 
matter, by which the painting suffered so much 
as soon as the plaster was removed. 

The object in the hands of the tonsured figure, 
wearing a cope or chasuble, was undoubtedly an 
heraldic shield of the form shown in the drawing, 
not a chalice—of that Mr. Winter is positive— 
although its outline was not very clearly defined; 
and it is true, as Mr. WALLER was informed, the 
markings upon it were exceedingly obscure, what 
is represented as a charge being mere scratches. 
I draw no deduction from it, but it is remarkable 
that the form of the base of the shield corresponds 
with that of the arch of the recess. The figure 
with clasped hands, standing behind, seems @ 
have been painted in after the rest of the picture, 
and over the green colour which constitutes the 
background, the face and hands being of that hue. 

I offer no conjecture upon the subject of the 
picture. It has afforded a fine battle-ground for 








* See Papers of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaole- 
gical Society, vol. vii. part iv. 
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your other correspondents; but it does appear to 
me that the absence of a nimbus to any one of 
the figures is fatal to both theories. I had 
observed that the yt soul is not —= 
sented with angelic tresses, but wearing the hair 
cropped after the manner of men; but the rector 
has informed me that some of the hair had flaked 
off before the drawing was made. One word more 
and I have done. In the inscription upon the 
scroll the first word reads more like PROCER with 
a final R than a semicolon. G. A. C. 





HEBREW MSS. 
(4" 8. viii. 166.) 

There are several MSS. of the Five Books of 
Moses, the antiquity of which is indeterminate. 
The most useful works to consult are Kennicott’s 
General Dissertation ( Vetus Testamentum Hebraice, 
cum variis lectionibus, Oxon, tom. ii. 1780), and 
De Rossi’s Varte lectiones Veteris Test. ex immensa 
codicum congerie hauste, et ad Samaritanum textum, 
ad vetustiss. versiones, ad accuratiores sacre critice 
fontes ac leges exraminate, Parmee 1784-1788, and 
Supplement 1790. They were either written on 
leather or parchment: see MS. 60 in Kennicott. 
AsI presume the object of J. N. is to arrive at a 
correct text, it is necessary that he should go far 
earlier in his inquiry than the existing text as 
found in the synagogue rolls of the Jews,—the 
best text; and he must bear in mind that many 
if not most of the Hebrew MSS. of greatest an- 
tiquity extant, including those collated by Ken- 
nicott and De Rossi, are probably copies rejected 
by the synagogues for their defects, erasures, not | 
being written strictly according to Jewish rules, | 
&c, (Maimonides, H. Teph. i. 4,12, vii. 4,16; Mass. | 
Sopherim, i. § 9.) This subject having been but 

| 
| 


very imperfectly set forth by English writers, I | 
will briefly intimate that the principal apparatus 
for ascertaining the most ancient text is the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, wholly unknown to Colenso, | 
which contains the Hebrew text in Samaritan | 
characters, and which Bagster has published in a | 
Compendious form in his Polyglot, and has at- 
tached to his small Hebrew Bible: the version 
also into the Samaritan language: the Masora: 
the Septuagint version: the Syriac version: the 
Targums: the Arabic version from the Hebrew ; 
and the Latin vulgate, which last is left in a most | 
corrupt state by popish audacity. One word his- 
torically as to the most important of the ancient 
copies known now solely by repute: 1. The copy 
of Rabbi Hillel, who lived n.c. 100, or another 
who lived a.p. 340. Kimchi, who lived in the 
twelfth century, says he saw a MS. copy of the 
Scriptures, which went by his name, and was 
preserved at Toledo in Spain ; and Rabbi Zaduc, 
Who flourished towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, says that part of it. had been sold and 








sent to Africa. 2. The copy of Aaron ben Asher, 
one of the celebrated doctors of Tiberias, and 
president of the academy in that city, who flou- 
rished about 1034. This valuable MS. was kept 
for many years at Jerusalem as a standard copy; 
and Maimonides asserts that it was universall 
appealed to, and that it was the exemplar whic 
he himself followed in copying the So. The 
copies of this MS. were distinguished as “ The 
Holy Scripture of Israel” or of “the people of 
Palestine” ; and it is important to remark, that 
all the printed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as well as the MSS. of the Western Jews, are 
almost wholly derived from transcripts of this 
celebrated MS. 3. The copy of Jacob ben Naph- 
tali, who flourished at the same time with Ben 
Asher, and was president of the academy at 
Babylon. His text was generally adopted by his 
countrymen, and cther oriental Jews, beyond the 
Euphrates ; and the differences or various read- 
ings between that and the copy of Ben Asher 
have been noted and transmitted to our time, and 
are printed in the larger editions of the Hebrew 
Bible.* The Hebrew text of the Law used in 
China, conformably with the MS. brought by 
Dr. Buchanan from the black Jews of Malabar, 
contains, according to Yeates, no important devia- 
tion from the common printed text. Kennicott, 
with the assistance of Bruns, collated about 630 
MSS., and De Rossi 479 MSS. and 288 printed 
editions ; a compendium of all of which may be 
seen in Deederlein and Meisner’s Heb. Bible 
(Hale et Berolini, 1818), which however is not 
free from errata. According to De Wette (§ 97), 
all the diligence yet bestowed on MSS. proves 
that all in every part have the Masora for a basis. 
The last work has been translated by Buxtorff. 

T. J. Buckton, 





The three oldest Hebrew MSS. now extant are, 


| (1). A fragment, perhaps of the eighth century ; 


2.) The Pentateuch, perhaps of the ninth cen- 
tury ; (3.) The O. T., perhaps of the eighth cen- 
tury: this last is in the Bodleian. Besides these 
there are no manuscripts, so far as I know, of an 
earlier date than the tenth or eleventh century. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, written in the old 
round Hebrew characters, and the modern Hebrew 
text (first put into its present critical shape circ. 
A.D. 500), are the two principal extant forms of 
the Hebrew O.T. It may be worth while to add 


* Eichhorn (Finleit. A. T. § 374) gives the following 
list of lost MSS.: 1. Hillel; 2. Codex Babylonicus; 3. 
MS. of Israel; 4. an Egyptian Codex written at Jeru- 
salem; 5. Sinai (Tychsen, Tentamen, p. 215); 6. A Pen- 
tateuch of Jericho (Hottinger, Thesauro Philol. p. 106- 
110); 7. Codex Sanbuki (Tychsen, Tent. p. 249); 8. 
Liber Taggin (Cappellani Mare infidum Rabin. in Crenii. 
x. 408; 9. Lectiones Orientalium et Occidentalium ; 
10. Lectiones R. Ben Ascher et Ben Naphthali. 
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that the earliest printed editions of the Hebrew genealogical work, published some years before 


Bible were, (1) the Psalms, at Bologna, 1477; 
(2) the O. T. in Italy, 1488. E. C. 


Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 





MONTALT BARONS. 
(4® 8, viii. 27, 93, 172.) 


The derivation of the English name of Maude 
or Mold, and the Scottish one of Mowat, from 
the Latinised name of “De Monte Alto,” appears 
unsatisfactory, unless further proof can be shown 
for it than has hitherto appeared, although they 
may possibly all represent the name of one family. 
It is well known that the names in a Latin char- 
ter, where not merely altered by giving them a 
Latin termination, were, if the name bore in the 
vernacular any translatable meaning, represented 
by literal translations of that meaning; and for 
this reason it is probable that the “ De Monte 
Alto” of old records was the translation of some 
name, signifying “of the high mount” or hill. 

There was an old Norman name, “De Mon- 
haut,” mentioned in some copies of the Roll of 
Battle Abbey and elsewhere; and this name has 
always appeared to me to be in all probability 
the original form of Mowat, as in sound, and pro- 
bably in meaning, it was equivalent to “ De Mont- 
haut,” which, in Latin, would give “De Monte 
Alto.” From Monhaut, through Mohaut and 
Muhaut (this latter form appears in the Scottish 
charters, as well as Mohaut), to Mowat or Mouat, 
is a probable enough transition. 

It appears improbable, however, that a name 
in common use should be the corruption of one 
contained in Latin charters inaccessible, of course, 
to a semi-barbarous population to which reading 
and writing were as occult sciences. 

According to the usual course which the cor- 
ruption of a word takes, the name “ Montalt,” if 
there ever existed such a name in England, would 
more probably become Montle or Monald, than 
Mohaut or Mowat. Monald, however, might 
easily become Mold and Maude; so that it seems 
a question whether the Scottish Mowat, and the 
English Mold or Maude, are derivable from the 
same original name. 

If Mac. and J. M. O. would kindly contribute 
to the pages of “N. & Q.” any information they 
have as to the Northern family of Mowat, they 
would confer a favour on Scottish genealogists, 
especially if they can show a direct connection 
between it and the English family of Maude. 

C. E. D. 





It may be of use to Srr Toomas WixntneTon 
to inform him, that pedigrees of the Maude family 
descended from Eustace de Monte Alto are to be 


found in Burke’s History of the Commoners—a | 


his History of the Landed Gentry. By a reference 
to it he will find much curious and useful infor- 
mation relating to that ancient and once widely- 
spread family in the North of England. 

Thomas Maude, who wrote the poetical account 
of Wensleydale, was of that family. He had 
once been surgeon on board the Harfleur to Lord 
Harry Powlett, who commanded that ship, and 
who is said to have been the original of Captain 
Whiffle, in Smollett’s Roderick Random. When 
Lord Harry became Duke of Bolton, he appointed 
Mr. Maude agent for the extensive northem 
estates in Wensleydale, where he resided at Bol- 
ton Hall until his death, and was buried in Wens- 
ley churchyard on the banks of the Eure. 

Another member of the family, whom I well 
recollect in my undergraduate days, was the Rey. 
John Barnabas Maude, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, descended from the Kendal 
branch of the Maudes. He had been a great 
traveller, and had been one of the “ detenus” in 
France when Napoleon ordered the English to be 
seized. The Rev. J. B. Maude, who was a bache- 
lor, died, as far as I remember, in the year 1850. 

Joun PickFrorp, M.A. 

Hungate, Pickering. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK, 
(4** &. viii. 8, 76, 134, 151, 196.) 


In Knight’s Old England (p. 125) the illustra- 
tion from the Royal MS. mentioned by 8. D. 8. 
is produced more fully than in Strutt’s Sports. 
We there see two ladies on horseback riding en 
cavalher. 

In a copy of Civitates Orbis Terrarum, pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1572, now before me, there 
is shown in the foreground of a plan of the town 
of Sevilla a female figure seated sideways upon 
a donkey on a saddle, apparently intended for 
purposes of burden. A few pages further on, in 
the plan of Granada, there is a woman seated on & 
mule led by a man, who has her legs up in front 
of her on each side of the animal’s neck, her feet 
resting upon projections from the saddle, which 
is of a very cumbrous shape. Behind this figure 
is another mule, on which are riding a cavalier 
and his lady, the latter being on a pillion. 

Again, in the plan of Alhama, a town near 
Granada, there is a woman with a baby seated on 
a mule, with her legs stretched out before her, 
but in this instance the feet are crossed on the 
animal’s neck. Her position is preserved by four 
projections or horns which rise out of the saddle, 
two in front and two behind. At the bottom of 
this plate is inscribed “ Depingebat Georgius 
Hoefnagle, anno 1564.” 

This book is, I believe, somewhat rare; and a8 
almost all the plans have figures in the fore- 
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I need scarcely add that it is invaluable 
or illustrating the costumes of the sixteenth 
_ of this subject, I was recently told by 
an old lady how well she recollected her mother 
describing the way in which ladies went out to 
dinner in the country in her youthful days, when 
the ungainly wooden hoops were in fashion. It 
was, of course, impossible to ride in them, and 
they were placed over the shoulder of the groom, 





may rescue from oblivion, as its merits are at least 


| equal to those of the one inquired for : — 


| 


behind whom the lady sat on her pillion, to be | 


resumed at the end of the journey. 
J. CHARLES Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 





When writing the above query I forgot to men- 
tion that the lady was ona pillion-saddle. Daniel 
Defoe, in The Comic Pilgrim; or, Travels of a 
Cynic Philosopher (3rd ed. p. 84. London, 1723), 
mentions that “In Ireland women ride on the 
wrong (or right) side of a horse, and very often 
astride.” CHARLES Ennis VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 





“THE PRANCING TAILOR.” 
(4% §S. viii. 186, 214.) 


Though the burden of the song was not exactly 


that given by PELAGIUsS, I suspect he means one | nk ; ; I t 
| any political meaning to this song, which is a 


which I remember almost twice forty years ago; 
but the following is all that I can now recall of it :— 


“ T'll tell you how the world began, 
‘ Benjamin Bowman ; 
I'll tell you how the world began, 
"Cast threads away ! 
I'll tell you how the world began, 
Nine tailors make a man: 
So the proud tailor rode prancing away. 
“ Of his shears he made bridle-bits, 
Benjamin Bowman ; 
Of his shears he made bridle-bits, 
Cast threads away! 
Of his shears he made bridle-bits, 
Rode his horse into fits, 
So the proud tailor rode prancing away.’ 


“ Of his bodkin he made a gun, 
Benjamin Bowman ; 
Of his bodkin he made a gun, 
Cast threads away ! 
Of his bodkin he made a gun, 
Shot a louse out of fun, 
So the proud tailor rode prancing away. 
“ Of his needle he made a sword, 
Benjamin Bowman ; 
Of his needle he made a sword, 
Cast threads away ! 
Of his needle he made a sword, 
Stuck a louse on the board, 
So the proud tailor rode prancing away.” 
Cetera desunt ! 


I recollect another tailor song, in vogue about 
seventy years ago, which the pages of “N. & Q.” 


| song inquired after by Petaatvs. 


“ There was a tailor and a louse, 
Heigho! ye weavers ; 
Lived together in a house, 
Gentlemen and tailors. 
“ The tailor owed the louse a spite, 
Heigho! ye weavers ; 
Sewed him in a button tight, 
Gentlemen and tailors, 
“ The louse was stout, and soon got out, 
Heigho! ye weavers ; 
And went to see the world about, 
Gentlemen and tailors.” 


The louse’s travels are described, though not in 


the most elegant language; but the finale is worth 
preserving :— 


“ This louse was ill, and ready to die, 
Heigho! ye weavers, 
With the colic in his eye, 
Gentlemen and tailors. 
“ Three fleas dressed in black, 
“ Heigho! ye weavers, 
Carried the louse a pick a pack, 
Gentlemen and tailors. 
“They got a bug to toll the bell, 
Heigho! ye weavers, 
As they carried the louse to hell, 
Gentlemen and tailors.” 


F. C. H. 
I think Mr. Sata is mistaken in attributing 


mere piece of nonsensical doggrel in ridicule of 
tailors, who have ever been the butt of small wits. 
More than forty years ago, when at school, I had 
an unusually extensive repertoire of vulgar, inde- 
cent, and silly songs; and among them was the 
The tune was 
the best part of it. Our version began thus: — 
“ When the wars first began, 
Benjamin Bobbletail ; 
When the wars first began, 
(Cast knots away). 
When the wars first began, 
Nine tailors made a man; 
So the proud tailor went prancing away.” 
And then it went on to say how — 
“ Of his needle he made a spear, 
Stuck a louse through the ear ;” 
“ Of his bodkin he made a gun, 
Shot a louse as he run,” &c. &c. 

There is always an antagonism between school- 
boys and any surrounding population whom they 
may regard as snobs or cads. One of our boys, 
from the cloth districts of Gloucestershire, had 
the following lines on the weavers, who were 
regarded by him and his fellows as natural ene- 
mies. There is a touch of humour in it: — 

“ Four-and-twenty weavers went out to kill a snail, 

The bravest man among them trod upon his tail; 

The snail turned round, with horns like a cow— 

*God bless us!’ said the weavers, ‘ we’re dead men now.’” 
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“To Partaxe” (4 S. viii. 182.)—The hyper- 
refined are not so wrong as HERMENTRUDE seems 
to think. The lady asks: “Can ‘partake’ be 
correctly used for eat? and even if that be granted, 
is it possible to partake of anything?” Certainly 
“ partake ” cannot be correctly used for eat. But 
then does anybody so use the word? To partake 


of a meal, or of refreshment, means to eat. If | 


this lady had searched Johnson carefully, she 
would have seen that “partake” is a verb neuter 
as well as active; and, curiously enough, Johnson 
adds that it means “to have a share of anything, 
to take share with; it is commonly used with of 
before the thing shared. Locke uses it with in.” 
This is explicit enough, and not beyond the reach 
of a weak understanding; but what Hermen- 
TRUDE says about “a verb of multitude” passes 
my understanding altogether. To “ partake” is 
to take part; to “partake a cake,” 1s to me a 
phrase conveying a far less grammatical complete- 
ness than “to partake of a cake”—to take part of 
acake. I wish there was any good treatise upon 
English prepositions, their individual significance, 
their significance in composition, and their power 
of modifying meaning when used in connection 
with verbs. Dr. Johnson here thinks it worth 
while to note Locke’s use of “in,” in which there 
really is nothing peculiar at all: ‘‘ How far brutes 
partake in this faculty.” When of qualifies the 
substantive following partake, it implies the action 
of appropriating a part of a divided material ob- 
ject; whilst iz notes that the partaker shares the 
object (generally immaterial), not by appropria- 
tion but co-partnership. Inheritors partake of an 
estate; whilst they only partake im the rights of 
the neighbouring common lands. Brutes partake 
of food, because they partake: tm a faculty of 
eating. C. A. W 

Mayfair, W. 

This word is one the spelling of which has been 
accommodated. It is merely the Fr. partager, to 
share, and the second syllable has nothing to do 
with the verb take. The proper construction is 
without of: thus Milton has af wp his pun- 
ishment.”” The Concordance to Milton gives par- 
take, P. L. ii. 374, 466, v. 75, vi. 903, ix. 3, 199, 
818, xii. 598; S. A. 1455; partaken, Com. 741; 
partakers, P. L. iv. 731; partakes, P. L, viii. 364. 
See these twelve instructive instances. 

Water W. SKeat. 


Agreeing as I do in the main with Herwen- 
TRUDE’S criticisms upon what she terms the 
“delicate euphemisms of a hyper-refined class of 
writers,” I must venture to take exception to her 
grammatical complaint. Like herself, I am suffi- 


ciently old-fashioned to retain some faith in John- 
son; and on reference to him, I find that the 
word partake is derived from part and take, and 
“is commonly used with the word of before the 


thing shared,” though “ Locke uses it with in,” 
| His examples ‘are taken from Dryden, Bacon, and 
Shakespere, in which the preposition is of; and 
| one passage from Locke is quoted in which the 

preposition isin. It is true that the word also 
| occurs as a verb active, not followed by a prepo- 
sition, for which the authority of the same Dry- 
den and Shakespere, and also of Milton, is given; 
but those who use it as a verb neuter seem to 
adhere more closely to its derivation. 

It is worthy of observation that the verb take 
sometimes means swallow (vide Johnson), quoting 
Bacon, South, Locke, &c., and is constantly so 
used in common conversation. We speak of tak- 
ing food, taking wine, taking nothing, and, alas! 
taking physic; and see Acts xxvii. 33, 34, 36. As, 
therefore, take= eat, why may not partake =eat a 
part of what is set before one, the rest being left 
(as I used to be told in my younger days) for Mr. 
Manners ? C. 8. 


“Tr am 1” (4S, viii. 181.) —Am and is, J and 
me are the delight of pedants, and the despair of 
comparative linguists, whose objects are peace 
and concord. Jt am I, whose every aspect is s0 
learnedly discussed by your correspondent F. 
CHANCE, sounds, in our present acceptation of 
“ good English,” like the most grotesque of nigger 
barbarisms. Yet we find the commandant of 
artillery, Napoleon Buonaparte, at the siege of 
Toulon, and in sudden want of an amanuensis, 
crying out to his soldiers, ‘Qui sait écrire ?” Ser- 
geant Junot springs forward, “C’est moi qui sait 
écrire!”’ he exclaims (and to his ready writing 
he will owe his dukedom and his marshal’s 
baton). Grammatically he should have said, 
‘C'est moi qui sais écrire,” which, literally trans- 
lated into English, would be “ It is me who know 
how to write,” whereas the incorrect “ moi qui 

| sait”” would be “me who knows.” But had 
Junot been an English scholar, and had he, think- 
ing in English, rendered his thoughts in ungram- 
matical French, the reply would have been “ C'est 
Je qui sais écrire,” to French ears an execrable 
piece of cacophony. It is possible that some of 
these days we may come to an international 
agreement on the currency question, but shall we 
ever be able to reconcile our jarring grammatical 
codes? I doubt it. 

GeoreE Aveustus SALA. 

The Reform Clab. 

P.S. The hopelessness of our philological state 
is aptly illustrated in the communication of your 
correspondent HERMENTRUDE, who, after demolish- 
ing the writers who use the verb ‘to partake 
in the sense of “ to eat,” winds up her diatribe with 
a morsel of legal slang, which to some ears may 
be atrociously offensive—* This deponent sayet 

| not.” Why “deponent”? why “sayeth not”? 
HERMENTRUDE is not swearing an affidavit. Why 
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pollute the well of English undefiled with parch- 
ment clippings? But really I begin to think that 
our mother tongue is only our mother-in-law, and 
that that is the reason why we are always falling 
foul of her. 

Passace in “ AnsALOM AND ACHITOPHEL” 
(4 8, vii. 532): Srrm Epmunp Berry or Bury 
GoprrEy (4 S. viii. 126,172, 195): Sypnry 
GopoLPpHiIn, AND Sirk Caries Sepiey (4™ 8. 
yii. 364, 462, 507.)—I wish to put together replies 
or notes on a few subjects lately mentioned in 
your periodical. 

1, Mr. AtnGER has made a just criticism on a 
note of mine in the Globe edition of Dryden on 
the lines in “ Absalom and Achitophel” :— 

“ David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
And Heaven had wanted one immortal song.” 

Mr. AINGER’s explanation of the meaning of 
these lines is probably right; and some time be- 
fore the appearance of his “note” I had acknow- 
ledged my mistake, and suggested the same 
explanation as Mr. AINGER’s in a note in my edi- 
tion of Select Poems of Dryden, published in the 
Clarendon Press Series early in this year. 

2. There is no doubt that Sir Edmund Berry, 
or Bury Godfrey, was christened with two Chris- 
tian names. That is quite satisfactorily proved 


by J. G. N. viii. 172; and it has been, I believe, | rea : 7 
’ sg De: 7 ’ ’ | of bear-baiting is mentioned, it is always beer- 


before proved some years ago in your columns. 
The inscription on the medal referred to by Mr. 
H. A. Kennepy at the same page of the same 
number, can prove nothing the other way, for E 
Godfrey will stand as well for Edmund-Berry (as 
it was often printed at the time) as for Edmund. 
In the early editions of Dryden’s Prologue to 
Southerne’s “ Loyal Brothers ”’ the name is printed 
Edmund-berry, and I have so printed it with a 
hyphen in the Globe edition (p. 454). Mr. Ken- 
NEDY is right in believing that the giving of two 
Christian names was rare in those days, but is 
wrong if he concludes that it was never done. It 
will be seen in my Life of the First Lord Shaftes- 
bury, that he records his having received two 
Christian names—Anthony Ashley, and explains 
why he was so christened, and also that when Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes mentions him as Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, he thinks it needful to explain, 
“he named Anthony Ashley in his baptism.” 
Cromwell also called him Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
the little man with threenames. Berry and Bury 
are two ways of spelling the same name; each 
form occurs frequently. It is easy to write Bury 
80 that it might be read Berry. 
_ 3. Sydney Godolphin, about whom I inquired 
in 4" S. vii. 364, could not be, as Dr. RrmBavit 
thinks he certainly was, the brother of the Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, the said Sydney having been 
rm, according to Dr. Riwsavtt, in 1609 or 
1610, while Sydney Lord Godolphin, the Lord 


| Treasurer, bearing the same Christian name, was 
| born (I have to thank G. E. A. for informing me) 
in 1645, thirty-five years later. The poet Sydney 
Godolphin, about whom I inquired, is described 
in the publisher Briscoe’s preface to the Rehearsal 
(1714) as one of the intimates of the second Duke 
of Buckingham. “ He was likewise,” it is there 
said— 

“ Very intimate with the poets of his time, as Sir John 
Suckling, the Lord Falkland, Mr. Sydney Godolphin (a 
near relation to the late Lord High Treasurer of England, 
the glory of that ancient family), Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Cowley.” 


This Sydney Godolphin cannot of course be the 
gentleman suggested by Dr. Rrasacir. I have 
suggested that the Sydney Godolphin about whor 
I inquired, and who may be the person mentioned 
by G. E. A., son of John Godolphin, Judge of the 
Admiralty, and born in 1651, might have been the 
“ Little Sid” of Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, instead 
of Sir Charles Sedley or Sidley; and I will end 
this note with an inquiry for information about 
Sir Charles Sedley, as to whether his person was 
such as to render the description “little Sid” 
appropriate. W. D. Curistiz. 

BEAR AND Beer (4 S. viii. 86, 155.)—In the 
neighbourhood of Clitheroe (Lancashire), dear 
(ursa) is pronounced beer. When the old sport 


baiting. Pear (fruit) is also pronounced peer. 
J. Harris Grsson, 
Liverpool. 


In my native county, Westmoreland, these 
terms are pronounced alike (deer) in reference to 
the animal, the beverage, and also in application 
to an article in common use, not mentioned by 
any other of your correspondents, namely, a foot- 
mat—invariably spoken of by the uneducated as 
a beer; originating possibly in an imagined sem- 
blance to the rugged covering of the bear. 

Joun Burton. 

These two words are pronounced alike in Corn- 
wall. In that county deer is properly pronounced, 
but dear is sounded like beer. In an amusing 
poem called “The St. Agnes Bear Hunt,” written 
in the living Cornish dialect by the late Mr. J. T. 
Tregelles, the following reference is made to a 
ferocious bear : — 

“ He es the ugliest, fiercest beer, 
Of all that es of beers.” 

Perhaps you will allow me to remark that the 
sound of a, in such words as bear, break, steak, and 
wear, is nearly always changed by the rural popu- 
lation of West Cornwall to the sound of ee: thus 
the above-mentioned words would be beer, breek, 
steek, weer. W.N. 


Mr. Grupert A’Becxert (4* S. viii. 116, 143.) 
It is hazardous to dispute any dictum of Mr. 
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Suretey Brooxs’s respecting the staff of Punch ; 
nevertheless when he says that Mr. Mark Lemon 
was from the very first the “sole” editor of that 
—* I am inclined to question his accuracy. 


| 


have in my possession a copy of the original | 


edition of a book I dare say he well knows— 
A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense—and the title- 
age states it to be by the “ Editors” of Punch. 
t may be necessary to add, for the sake of many 
of your readers, that the book I refer to came out 
in the earliest days of Punch. As to the authors 
of the brochure, I can only make guesses, like any 
other outsider. C. T. B. 


Otp Bags (4" S. viii. 164.)—As “Old Bags” 
(not Baggs, as Lord Brougham is pleased to write 
it) has come under discussion, I send you a copy 
of some verses which appeared at the time of the 
event in the St. James's Chronicle. As the parties 
are all deceased, I presume they may now appear, 
and perhaps amuse your readers. 

“ The Mistake. A True Story. 
“ Sometimes the Regent condescends, 
When talking freely with his friends 
The Regent, chief of Royal wags), 
‘0 call the Chancellor ‘ Old Bags.’ 
One day his Highness quite forgot 

That he addressed Sir William Scott, 

And said, ‘ I wish you'd go and see, 

And send my friend, Old Bags, to me.’ 

And now, by royal mandate sent, 

With all due speed Sir William went, 

Bid Bankes to Carlton House repair— 

* His presence was commanded there.’ 

**Tis strange,’ said Bankes—‘ Yes’ (said his wife 

The joy and partner of his life) ; 

* But since we know, ‘tis thus, my dear— 

To night you'll be, thank heav’n, a Peer.’ 

Old Bankes, full dress’d, *twixt three and four, 

Halted at the Regent’s door— 

Was there received—gave in his name, 

And said he by appointment came. 

*Who?’ cried his Royal Highness, ‘ what ? ’-- 

Bankes, Bankes, re-echoed thro’ the hall— 

*I never sent for Bankes at all.’ 

Bankes was ordered not to stay— 

Bankes rejected drove away. 

Mother Bankes, all in a flurry, 

Flew into her husband’s study— 

*What’s our title, love ? ’ she cried ; 

* We have none,’ her spouse replied. 

Who can tell their grief and sorrow, 

Who mourn the past, nor hope the morrow ? 

They found ’twas as the Regent said— 

Sir William had a blunder made, 

And so mistook the king of wags’ 

That he confounded Bankes with Bags. 

l. 


Ww. 


—— 


“Lz Pkre Ducuesye” (4" S. viii. 7, 57.)— 
This execrable wretch is, alas! but too well 
known. To the editorial note may I be allowed 
to add the following particulars P— 

“ Hébert (Jacques-René), né & Alencon, Dépt de ’Orne, 
en 1759. Employé au Théatre des Variétés en qualité de 
Contréleur des Contremarques; Rédacteur de la feuille 
dite ‘Le Pere Duchesne,’ Membre de la Commune du 
10 Aofit, substitut de l’agent national de la Commune, 
décapité & Paris le 4 Germinal An 2¢.” 

I have before me a letter of his previous to the 
appearance of this monstrous periodical. It is 
couched in very different terms, though on a—to 
him—painful subject :— 

“ Hébert est venu pour avoir l’honneur de faire sa cour 
a son Secrétaire-Géneral. M. Le M* de Gouy d’Arsy m’a 
annoncé hier que j’étais réformé et qu’d compter du 1* 
courant mes appointemens ne me seraient point paiés.” 

Probably “inde ira du pére Duchesne.” He 
was turned out “pour cause” d’indélicatesse et 
d’infidélités dans sa place.” He began his paper, 
the title and style of which he had taken from a 
young post-office clerk, who thought it a good 
joke to instruct the people in making use of their 
slang and coarse expressions. Whilst Marat in his 
I’ Ami du Peuple perverted the heart of the na- 
tion, Hébert, by his obscene language in Le Pere 
Duchesne, corrupted people’s mind and heart. 

I have another Seotment signed by him as 
“ substitut ”: 


“ Municipalité de Paris. Paris, le 11 7° 1792. 


| L’An Quatriéme de la Liberté — Premier de 


Sm Fourxe Grevitie, Lorp Brooke (4% §S. 


viii. 22, 88, 217.) —If Dr. Burr will kindly refer 
to the errata at p. 118 he will find that the error, 
to which he justly takes exception, was caused by 
a misprint. I never doubted that Sir F. Greville 


sat in the Commons in the first part of the session 


1620-1. 


S. R. Garprver. 


| I’Bgalité.” 


With the arms of the city of Paris, 
fleurs-de-lys, and a ship, with the Phrygian cap 
for crest. I have, moreover, a number of the 
disgusting paper, on which are very coarse wood- 
cuts at head and foot, quite in keeping with the 
letterpress, which ends thus :— 

“ Un seul pas en arriére perdroit la république. Jurons 
done, f. e, la mort des modérés, comme celle des roy- 
alistes et des aristocrates. De l’union, du courage, de la 
constance, et tous nos ennemis seront & quia f——e.” 


P. A. L, 





Burnstana (4 S. viii. 165.)—Dr. Rogers 
states that, in my publication Bibliotheca Burn- 
stana, I do not refer to the edition of 1821 in four 
volumes 12mo, printed by Richards & Co., Gro- 
cers’ Hall Court, Poultry. It is singular how 
errors occur. The fact is, that the edition is in- 
serted in my pamphlet (see p. 29, Nos. 238, 239, 
240, and 241); the size is noted 18mo (which it 
is), not 12mo. I certainly do not pretend to have 
all the different editions of Burns that have ever 
been printed, as witness me asking in the same 
number of “N. & Q.” (p. 178) for three editions 
which I know of but have not; still, I presume, I 

have got almost the entire number, as will be seet 
in my forthcoming Burns, which I will have 
advertised in your columns, and which will com- 
tain a very extended list of Burnsiana, including 
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works associated with his name and fame, num- 
bering about five hundred, and amounting in all 
to seven hundred and fifty volumes. 
James McKie. 
Kilmarnock. 
Francesco Sprra (4" 8. viii. 167.)—It seems 
worth while to add to the editorial note, that this 


Francesco Spira became the hero of an English play, 


not very many years after his “ lamentable end.” 
The Conflict of Conscience, by Nathaniel Woodes, 


minister of Norwich, was printed in 1581: “ but | 


says Collier, History of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 358) 
it had been written at least twenty years earlier.” 
In it Spira is introduced under the name of Phi- 
lologus. The dramatist (I rectify an oversight of 
Mr. Collier's, ibid. p. 359), by the mouth of a Nun- 
tius, gives Spira a repentant and happy ending :— 
“Oh, joyful news which I report, and bring into your 
ears ! 

Philologus, that would have hanged himself with cord, 

Is now converted unto God,” &c. 

Mr. Collier edited the play for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1851, and from notes made from this 
reprint I quote. Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Tue Piarp IN IRELAND (4"S. viii. 27.)—There 
is a very interesting account of the national cos- 
tume of Ireland in Planché’s History of British 
Costume. He quotes Spenser as speaking of their 
platted or matted locks; and Hooker, who says 
they never wash, clean, comb, or cut their beards 
and hair, which in process of time matteth so 
thick and fast together as to be worn instead of a 
hat, and is called a glibb. Stanihurst, who wrote 
in the reign of Elizabeth, says, as they distil the 
best aqua vitw, so they spin the choicest rug at 
Waterford. A friend of his, being in London in 
hard hoar frost, repaired to Paris Garden; the 
mastifis had no sooner espied him than they took 
him for a bear, and would fain have baited him, 
but fortunately for him, the dogs were partly 
muzzled and partly chained. At page 369 is a 
representation of the Irish “dravyn after the 
quicke ” :— 

“Their shirtes be very strange, 
Not reaching past the thigh ; 
With pleates on pleates they pleated are, 
As thick as pleates may lie ; 
“ Whose sleives hang trailing downe 
Almost unto the shoe, 
And with a mantle commonlie 
The Irish kerne doe goe. 
“And some amongst the rest 
Do use another wede, 
A coat I wene of straunge device, 
Which fancie first did breed ; 
“ His skirtes be very shorte, 
With pleates set thick about, 
And Irish trouzes more to put 
Their straunge protractours out.” 
T. J. Bucktown, 





Romans 1x. 3 (4" §S. viii. 124.)—The sugges- 
tion that St. Paul used the word nixdéunv in the 
| common Homeric sense of “I profess” must be 
| met by a categorical denial. It is never so used 
in the New Testament, where its meaning, from 
| edxh, prayer, is (1) oro, precor, I pray, and (2) opto, 
| I wish; and in no other sense (Acts xxvi. 29, 
xxvii. 29; Rom. ix. 3; 2 Cor. xiii. 7, 9; James 
v. 16; 3 John 2). It is easy to account for the 
fastidiousness of some critics where the true 
interpretation militates against some false or 
favourite dogma. This passage has a parallel in 
| Exodus (xxxii. 32): “ Yet now, if thou wilt for- 
give their sin—; and if not, blot me,I pray 
Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written.” 
| This refers to what we call “the register of 
| births,” by the Jews “ the book of life.” The word 
ivd@eua is the Hebrew cherem, and still in con- 
stant use in Palestine as haram, meaning unlaw- 
ful, and harem, the women’s apartments — the 
| Hebrew word and its corresponding Greek term 
meaning (1) what is separated from common to 
divine use, (2) destined to destruction, (3) a de- 
| testable person, and to be excluded from the sight 
of men. See the authorities in Schleusner’s 
Lexicon, N.T., voce avd@eua, where the sense of Heb, 
ix. 3 is given as “emori, atrocissimam mortem 
subire pro Judzis,” or “omnis societatis cum 
Christo, si fieri posset, expers fieri.” Comp. Gal. 
v. 4. Tremellius’ version of the Syriac is “orabam 
orarim] enim ut ego [substantia mea, éupatixas 
dictum] anathema [excisio] essem .a Christo pro 
fratribus meis et cognatis meis qui sunt secundum 
carnem [in carne |.” T. J. Bucxton. 
May I venture to suggest that it is both legiti- 
mate and natural to construe the verse under 
notice as follows :—“ I could have wished, verily, 
that myself had been devoted, by Christ, for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” In 
other words, ‘‘ Would that it had been the will of 
Christ to have set me apart wholly and entirely 
as His apostle to my brethren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh.” I submit, with all deference 
to so great an authority as Dr. Lightfoot, that the 
original Hebreo-Greek of the patriotic apostle 
will bear the construction which I have here ad- 
vanced. When the passage happens to be dis- 
cussed at clerical meetings at which I chance to 
be present, I always propose the above interpreta- 
tion, and my brethren generally consider that the 
rendering is not unworthy of attention. 
Moses Mareorrourn, LL.D., &e. 


Forest Hill. 


A Gem Query: Picuter (4" 8. vii. 322, 397.) 
Since sending my query I have seen in one of the 
show cases of the Stadel Art Institute at Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main a number of plaster casts of 
Pichler’s works. Twenty-nine of them are signed, 
and invariably in Greek letters. In two or three 
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cases the initial letters only are used. The ques- 
tion is, did he ever sign otherwise than in Greek? 
P. W. 5S. 

Englischer Hof, Baden-Baden. 

Luter on Dancine (2"* S, vy. 170.) —Were it 
not for the old saying, “ Better late than never,” 
I would not venture to reply in 1871 to a query 
made in 1858, but which I have only just seen. 
Here is what I find in Gustav Pfizer's life of 
Luther :— 

“Ueber das Tanzen sprach er sich folgender Gestalt 
aus: ‘ Es fraget sich, ob das Tanzen unter die Siinden zu 
rechnen? Ob bei den Juden das Tanzen im Gebrauch 
gewesen, weisz ich zwar nicht; weil es aber bei uns 
briiuchlich ist, Giiste zu bitten, sich zu putzen, zu essen 
und fréhlich zu seyn, also auch zu tanzen, so sehe ich 
nicht, auf was Weise diese Gewohnheit kinne verworfen 
werden. Dasz Siinden und Biises begangen wird, ist nicht 
den Tiinzen zuzuschreiben. Wenn alles ehrlich zugeht, 
wirst du mit den tibrigen Giisten wohl tanzen kinnen. 
Glaube und Liebe wird durch’s Tanzen nicht vertrieben, 
sonsten wiirde den Kindern der Gebrauch des Tanzen 
nicht kénnen erlaubt werden.’” 

Translation. 

“Tt is asked whether dancing must be considered as 
sinful? I know not whether dancing obtained among 
the Jews, but as it is customary with us to invite guests * 
to eat, drink, and be merry, to make oneself smart, and 
likewise to dance, I do not see how this habit can be laid 
aside. 

“Evil doing and sinning is not to be attributed to 
dancing. If everything is conducted honourably and 
with order, you may very well dance with the other 
guests. Through dancing will Faith and Love not be 
driven away, otherwise one could not allow children to 
dance.” 

It is somewhat surprising, however to read 
Luther’s observation, “I know not whether danc- 
ing obtained among the Jews,” as we have several 
instances of it in Scripture. Be ike Em 


FINDERNE Frowers (4" S. vi., vii. passim ; viii. 
155.)—I am much pleased by Miss ANNA 
Harrison's discovery of the botanical name of 
Finderne flowers. It is gratifying to be able to 
associate the beautiful and classical plant, the 

etic Narcissus, with Sir Bernard Burke’s in- 
teresting narrative. It may be observed from the 
fact of the narcissus having a bulbaceous root, 
that it would be an easy matter for the old Cru- 
eader to transplant it from its sacred habitat to his 
cherished parterre at Finderne. 

The following note is from Lady Smith’s me- 
moir of her husband, Sir J. E. Smith. On page 
459, vol. i., speaking of his Flora Greca, she 
says :— 

“It was agreeable to him to observe that many of the 
plants of that beautiful and classic land were the same as 
the most admired offspring of our own native flora .. . the 
violet and primrose enamel the plains of Arcadia; and 
the Nurcissus poeticus—the narcissus of the Greek writers, 
as clearly described by Dioscorides—decorate the banks 
of the Alpheus.” : 
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“THe LARK HATH Got,” ETc. (4% S. viii, 9 
154.)—I am much obliged to Mr. Rayson for his 
reply. I was previously aware that the verses 
which I imperfectly quoted from memory were 
attributed to Sterne, but did not know on what 
authority. It would be interesting to know if the 
“ Nosegay ” was written by him, and I suppose 
the Monthly Magazine offers no evidence on that 
point. Whether Sterne’s or not, the extract shows 
that its author was a master of both humour and 
rhythm. And if it can be proved to belong to 
the creator of our dear friend Uncle Toby, I think 
it proves that he possessed a faculty which he 
never fully developed. MAKROCHEIR, 


“Haste, Hanover, over” (4S, viii. 28,)— 
Pat's suggested emendation would make bad 
worse. The French pronunciation would not help 
the rhymes “laws” and beaur; and I am pretty 
certain that “fools” was never pronounced as 
Have we not a misprint? Should not 
“laws” rhyme to “ cobwebs and flaws” ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


fous, 


Dante: “Dr potor nostetto” (4 §, viii, 
101.)—Here are three other examples of this 
expression inquired after : — 

1. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the 
World, says: — 

“ The world itself but used as an inn, or place wherein 
to repose ourselves, in passing on towards our celestial 
habitation.”’—Vide Life and Times of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, by Chas. Whitehead, p. 212. 

2. Richard Corbet, in his lines “ On the Death 
of Sir Thomas Pelham ”: 
“ When death is but a cuest, we sin 
Nor bidding welcome to his inn. 

Sleep, sleep goodman, thy rest embrace ; 
Sleep—thou hast trod a weary race.” 


3. Cowley, in one of his Pindaric odes entitled 
66 Life ” : = 
“ Life’s a name 
That nothing here can truly claim : 
This wretched inn, where we scarce stay to bait, 
We call our dwelling place.” 
T. M‘GRatTa. 


Sunpay Moon Cuanees (4" S. viii. 108.)— 
Mr. Ratciirre’s query can, of course, be easily 
answered by any one possessing a consecutive 
series of old almanacs. I have on my shelves all 
the British Almanacs from 1842 to 1871 inclusive, 
with the exception of 1846 only; and find that 
within that period the “ changes” of the moon have 
occurred on two consecutive Sundays six times, 
on three consecutive Sundays twenty-two times, 
and on four consecutive Sundays thirteen times. 

Wu. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Ceremony (4 S. viii. 7, 76, 135.) —“ Whence 
is the term ceremony derived?” Before this 


query, with the replies, appeared, I had been satis- 
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fied with the derivation from Cere, a city of 
Etruria. But, like other correspondents, I have 
indulged the philological furor, and now submit 
the result for critics to approve or condemn. 
The tracing the word to Cererts sacra, or monita, 
or munus, is a violation of the Latin prosody, 
because the first syllable of Ceres is short. It 
must be admitted that the Latin ceremonia was 
originally associated with religion, and that the 
Gentiles used wax-lights in processions : “ Satur- 
nalibus candelis pauperes, locupletes cerets ute- 
bantur.” Is it not probable that this term, which 
afterwards conveyed not only a religious but a 
political and social meaning, originated in this 
cereous custom? My only doubt arises from the 
fact, that it mever occurred to Vossius, who, in 
his Etymologicon, enumerates all the conjectures 
of preceding writers. See Richardson’s Dictionary. 
The monia is only vocis productio, as from sanctus 
sanctimonia, BrsiioTHEcaR. CHETHAM. 


Scena: SKHNH’ (4* S. vii. 259, 334, 414.) — 
The examples olvos, vinum; mécaw, coguo; imép, 
super; mivre, quingue; do not appear to support 
the statement of J. C. J., olvos being derived from 
1", coguo, by means of onomatopeeia ; and imép, 
being nearer than super to the Sanskrit upart 
(Hindus., upar, oopur; Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, 
upari). Both words are from the Sanskrit, but 
the Latin has prefixed the sibilant. Even wévre 
is nearer Sanskrit pancha than is the Latin guin- 
que. There are, no doubt, some Latin words 
nearer to the Sanskrit than the Greek; as deus, 
beds; S. deva; euéw, vomo; S. vam. That a great 
deal of the Latin language is derived from Greek 
is proved by the fact, (1) that in many words in 
these languages which may be traced to Sanskrit 
the Greek is nearer to the latter than is the Latin; 
(2), that many others can be analysed in Greek and 
not in Latin; or traced through the Greek to the 
Hebrew, &c. Cf. tego, créyw; Sansk., sthag; sylva, 
tAn; leo -onts, Adwv, from Heb. wd (Arab., (+ J) ; 
Chald., m5, from Heb., v5), from wd, to be 


strong, firm ; we, id. ; crocodilus, xpoxddeAos, from 
xpéxos and SeAds, Or SeiAdoucs; longus, from dorrxés 
(Borixds, Aodixés, Aoyyés, longus); sciurus, cxiovpos, 
from oxd and ovpd; pelicanus, wedecxay, from wéAe- 
xvs, an axe, hatchet, from 35p, to cleave, divide ; 
forma, wopoh; uterus, iorépa; canis, xiw, Kuvds ; 
Sansk., ¢van ; myops, wie), from piw and &p; sar- 
cophagus, capxopdyos, from odot and odyw; vulpts, 
dent; Sansk., lipdea. I can give very many 
other examples if necessary. RK. S. CHaRnocx. 

Gray's Inn. 

Tas Lavrer. WREATH WoRN BY THE 341TH 
REGIMENT (4" S. iii. 312.)\—The following ex- 
tract is from the published speech of Lady Airey, 


“In 1745 the Thirty-fourth Regiment fought at the 
battle of Fontenoy ; although the results were unsatis- 
factory, in consequence of our allies the Dutch having 
failed in both their attacks, still your regiment did their 
duty with great courage and gallantry both in the action 
and afterwards in covering the retreat of the army: the 
most severe and arduous duty which a soldier can be 
engaged in; and for this valuable service the regiment 
earned the privilege of wearing the laurel wreath on 
their caps.” 

H. Morpnyy. 


Prpieree or B. R. Haypon (4* S. vii. passim ; 
viii. 149.)—Copy of a monument of Mrs. Anne 
Haydon, wife of Gideon Haydon, occurs in Coate’s 
Hist. of Reading, p. 177. She died Oct. 15, 1747, 
stat. sixty-one; buried at Reading. 

H. Morrnyn. 


Potyanpry (4% §. viii. 118.)\—Your corre- 
spondent will find some information in the Dublin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science for August 
1871 (current number), page 118, in a paper on 
“The Medical History of the Himalayas, by Dr. 
Wm. Curran,” together with references to other 
works in which this subject is considered. 

H. J. FEnnett. 

6, Havelock Square East, Dublin. 


St. Eprru (4 §, viii. 127.)\—In the church of 
Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, is an effigy, said to 
be of Edith, daughter of King Egbert, who died 
about a.p. 870, and gave her name to the parish. 
It is drawn in Dineley’s History from Viarble 
(Camden Society, 1868), but evidently of later date 
than the time of that Anglo-Saxon princess. 

Tuomas E. WrixnineTon. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Book of Authors. A Collection of Criticisms, Ana, 
Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to English 
Men of Letters in every Age of English Literature. By 
W.Clark Russell. (Warne & Co.) 

Few will be inclined to deny the compiler of the work 
before us the credit of a happy thought ; for surely the 
idea of forming a collection of the smart and piquant mots. 
that have been said by literary men and women of one 
another may be most surely entitled a happy one. Mr 
Russell has, as a rule, displayed both judgment and in- 
dustry in the compilation of his volume; and though on 
the one hand it would be easy to suggest sayings and 
criticisms which might well have found place in his 
pages, as on the other to point out passages which are 
not quite up to the mark, the book is unquestionably one 
calculated to wile away an idle hour or two at any time 
with pleasure and advantage. 


The Barons’ Wars, including the Battles of Lewes and 
Evesham. By Wiliiam Henry Blaauw, Esq., M.A. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections, (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

When the late Mr. Blaauw—that amiable man and 





on the occasion of new colours being presented to 
the 34th Regiment at Shorncliff on August 2; — 


| 
i 


sound antiquary, to whom the Sussex Archeological S - 
ciety owes its origin—gave to the world some thirty years 
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since the first edition of the work before us, it was at 

once recognised as a valuable monograph on a very im- 

portant incident in the history of this country. The 

work has been for some time very scarce, and Mr. Blaauw 
was engeged in the preparation of a second edition when 
struck down by the illness that eventually ended in his 
death. The duty of seeing this second edition through 
the press has been discharged by one peculiarly fitted for 
the task—Mr. Charles H. Pearson ; and no higher testi- 
mony could be furnished to Mr. Blaauw’s labours than 
that which is contained in the Editor’s statement that 
the invaluable publications of the Record Commission 
during the last fourteen years do not contain a book ex- 
cept the Annals of Dunstable which he had not con- 
sulted; to which may be added Mr. Pearson’s opinion, 

that even now The Barons’ Wars is unsurpassed as a 

history of the particular period it deals with. Considering 

what has been written of late years on this subject this 
is no slight praise. 

Memoranda on Art and Artists, Anecdotal and Biogra- 
phical. 
(Simpkin & Co.) 

This is an gppretending little volume of anecdotes 
illustrative of’ the lives and works of many eminent 
artists, which Mr. Sandell has collected during many 
years from love of art, and the pleasure he has derived 
from the study of it. The author does not advance any 
claim to attention on the ground of novelty, but the 
anecdotes are for the most part characteristic, and as 
such “ may,” as Mr, Sandell observes, “do something to 
arouse the reader’s interest in men who have devoted 


their lives to the service of art, and so to the instruction | 


and well being of their fellow men.” 


Deatu or Mr. Bentury.—Mr. Richard Bentley, the 
well-known publisher of New Burlington Street, died on | 


Sunday last at theripe age of seventy-seven. Forsomething 
like half a century has Mr. Bentley ministered largely to 
the enjoyment of the Reading Public, to whom he was 
the first to introduce many who afterwards became popu- 
lar favourites in different branches of literature; while 


robably, owing to his own genial nature, he numbered | 


heodore Hook, Barham, Prout, and many other of the 
brilliant men of the day among his personal friends. 
Mr. Bentley was. a nephew of the late John Bowyer 
Nichols, so well known from his connection with the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and other important antiquarian 


publications; and brother, we believe, to Samuel Bentley, | 


the learned printer and antiquary. 


Tue Cuavcer Socrety.—The following further con- 
tributions to Chaucer Literature are just ready for deli- 
very to the Members of the Society, whose subscriptions 
have been paid :—XXI. A Parallel-Text edition of Chau- 
cer’s Minor Poems, Part I. :—‘ The Dethe of Blaunche the 
Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the Fairfax MS. 16, 
and Tanner MS. 346 ; ‘ The Compleynt to Pite,’ ‘ The Par- 
lament of Foules,’ and ‘ The Compleynt of Mars,’ each 
from six MSS.—XXII. Supplementary Parallel Texts of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing ‘ The Par- 
lament of Foules,’ from three MSS.—Tanner, 346 ; Digby, 
181; Arch. Seld, B. 24.—XXIII. Odd Text of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, Part I., containing two MS. fragments of 
‘The Parlament of Foules,’ the two differing versions of 
* The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged 
so as to show their differences, and an Appendix of Poems 
attributed to Chaucer, 1. ‘ The Balade of Pitee by Chau- 


MSS. written by Shirley —XXIV. A One-Text Print of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from the 
Parallel-Text edition, Part I., containing, 1. ‘The Dethe 


of Blaunche the Duchesse ’; 2. ‘ The Compleynt to Pite’ ; 


Collected and arranged by Joseph Sandell. 


4 


8. ‘The Parlament of Foules’; 4. ‘The 

Mars’; 5. The ABC, with its original from Guiles 
ville’s Pélérinage de la Vie humaine (edited from ty 

best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer.) These belong 
the First Serres issue —of the Szconp Series § 
issue for 1871 will be : 6. ‘ Trial-Forewords to my Paralleh” 
Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems for the : 
Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 

order of Time),’ by Fredk. J. Furnivall. Part. I. ' 


- 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address } 
given for that purpose. ad 


Sarum Missals. 

York ditto. 

Lincoln Service Books. 
English MSS. 

———— Breviaries. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
E. 


Hackney, N. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

T. A. S.—“ The tune the old cow died of” is merely a 
slang way of expressing “the music is insufferably bad” 
Consult *N. & Q.” 294 §. i. 375, 500; ii. 39, 157. 

F. M. S.—For the abstracts of the Ritual Blue Boo 
apply to Charles Westerton, Bookseller, Knightsbri 43 
Drgest of the Evidence was also published by 4 
Mackeson in 1867, by J. H. Parker, Strand, 

Joun Piccot, Jun.—The inscription on the Chaptap 
House at York is an old monkish ot oS 4 

“ Ut Rosa flos florum 
Sic est domus ista domorum.” A 
See “N. & Q.” 1" S. xi, 323, 455.——The description 
the fifteen days of the Last Judgment on the glass 
Saints’ Church, York, is printed in Sheahan and 
lan’s History of York, 1855, i. 505. 

J. A. Picton.— Your paper on Alex. Rigbye shall 
pear shortly. 

R. C.—Have you seen the replies at 4%» §, vii. 548? 

Untversitry Hoops.—A correspondent suggests 


| an application should be made to Messrs, Foster & G@ 


High Street, Oxford, for an illustrated catalogue, 
will be seen by reference to our General Indexes, a 
deal has appeared from time to time on this subject, and 
224 S. vi. 211, will be found“ A Table of Hoods” : 


| piled by Mr. Gutch. 


8. C. J. G.—The Story of the Romantic Barber, or, 
he is called,“ The Young Hairdresser,” occurs in Die 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, edit. 1840, i. 101. 

CornuB.—On the title-page of Githe’s Goetz of 
lichingen, with the Iron Hand, 1799, it is stated, “ 
lated by Walter Scott, E'sq., Advocate, Edinburgh.” 
The Latin inscription over the door of the ae 
Emperor Julian is the beginning of his ninth Epis U 
sult the Gentleman’s Magazine, liv. 424, 567, 5714 
200 [260], 359. 

J. E. Hopson.—The Stourton barony was not ¢ 
till 1448 ; so that the krass in All Saints’ Church, § 
bearing the date 1404, could not belong to Lord Sto 

J. BeaLe.— The lines found by our correspondent 
on a fly-leaf of Moore’s Lalla Rookh are taken 


| Pope's * Eloisa to Abelard.” 
ciers’; 2. ‘The Chronycle made by Chaucer,’ both from | 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return commu 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can 


exception. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor st the@ 
43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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